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Week Ending Friday, September 26, 1986 


Tax Reform 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 20, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

It’s autumn in Washington, and as chil- 
dren here and around the country return to 
school, Congress has returned to complete 
its work—most importantly, the final pas- 
sage of our historic tax reform bill. 

We’ve come a long way from that day 
nearly a year-and-a-half ago when I asked 
Congress to take up the task of reforming 
our tax code, making it fairer and simpler 
and putting it on the side of families and 
growth, rather than on the side of special 
interests. You may remember what the 
Washington pundits said at the time. We 
heard that there was no way that a simple 
and fair tax bill could survive the beating it 
would get as it ran the gauntlet of Washing- 
ton lobbyists and insiders. Even as late as 
last April, we were told in the press that tax 
reform was dead. 

Well, there’s one thing about Washington: 
There are always plenty of people around 
to tell you why something can’t be done. 
But what those people always forget is that 
there’s a force in our nation more powerful 
than all the lobbyists and insiders put to- 
gether. And that force is the people—you, 
your neighbors and friends, and people like 
you across America. 

And so, because of you and your support, 
in the last few months we’ve seen develop 
in Congress a broad, bipartisan backing for 
tax reform. And now, thanks to the leader- 
ship of Senator Bob Packwood and Con- 
gressman Dan Rostenkowski,! the Senate 
and House are preparing to vote on the 
final bill. Passage of that bill will mean that 
for most of you taxes will come down. 


1 Bob Packwood is chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and Dan Ros- 
tenkowski is chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


But even as I’m speaking to you, the spe- 
cial interests are launching their last-ditch 
offensive. You’re going to be hearing a lot 
from them in the next few days. So, before 
they get started, let’s just set the record 
straight. 

First, let’s be clear about what tax reform 
means to you and your family. One of our 
important goals in tax reform has been 
making the tax system better for American 
families. Well, if you’re like 80 percent of 
Americans, enactment of this bill will mean 
that your top tax rate will be no more than 
15 percent. Your standard deduction will go 
way up and your personal exemption will 
almost double to a full $2,000 by 1989. And 
no one’s income will be taxed more than 28 
percent. All this means that if yours is like 
the typical family, when everything is 
added up, you'll end up with $500 to $800 
more a year. Not bad for starters. And tax 
reform means even more to lower income 
Americans. This bill is perhaps the greatest 
antipoverty program in history. It will take 
6 million poor people off the income tax 
rolls entirely. 

But what will it do for the economy as a 
whole? The short answer is: more jobs—2 to 
3 million more in the next decade, accord- 
ing to the Treasury Department. The first 
reason for that is you. You'll have more 
money, and whether you spend it or invest 
it, you'll be helping to create more jobs. But 
that’s not all. We’re taking the shelter out 
of tax shelters. No longer will there be 
fancy schemes and fast angles that produce 
nothing but tax breaks. Lawyers, account- 
ants, and businessmen will spend more time 
looking at the reality of supply and demand 
and less time exploring the never-never 
land of the tax code. They'll be looking for 
investments that create real products, real 
income, and real jobs. 

I've said all along that the final tax 
reform bill had to keep the incentives for 
American industry to invest in jobs and the 
future. And that’s what this Senate-House 
tax reform bill does. It keeps the most im- 
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portant incentives for business investment 
that we won in 198l—our tax bill. And 
while making sure every business pays a 
fair-share minimum tax, it brings down the 
overall corporate tax rate to 34 percent. 
The other industrial countries of the world 
know what this means. In almost every one, 
voices are now saying that the new Ameri- 
can tax system will make U.S. businesses 
more competitive and that maybe they’d 
better get busy and lower their own tax 
rates, or lose out to us. 

Five-and-a-half years ago, all of us began 
a long journey to restoring America’s 
strength and greatness. We brought down 
inflation from some of the highest levels in 
our history to where it is today, the lowest 
level in over 20 years. Then we cut tax 
rates and saw the beginning of the strongest 
economic growth in 33 years. Since the re- 
covery began we’ve created more new jobs 
than Europe and Japan combined. Today 
we have a greater percentage of our people 
employed than ever before in our history, 
and never before have so many Americans 
held jobs. 

Tax reform will help us continue that 
growth. I hope you will support our effort 
to defeat the special interests and win one 
for the hard-working taxpayers of this coun- 
try. If your Congressmen and Senators cast 
their votes for America’s future and enact 
the Senate-House tax reform bill, we can do 
just that. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


National Historically Black Colleges 
Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5528. September 20, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


The year 1986 marks the centennial of 
the Statue of Liberty, recognized through- 
out the world as a symbol of the United 
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States of America and its promise of liberty 
and justice for all. Our Nation has been 
greatly favored by the presence here of 
peoples from many lands and races and cul- 
tures. Each group has made a unique con- 
tribution to the rich fabric of American so- 
ciety. Our Nation’s historically Black col- 
leges and universities have played a special 
role in America’s growth and development. 
These institutions have a proud heritage 
and tradition of providing opportunities for 
individuals to develop to their fullest poten- 
tial and to utilize their talents to the utmost 
for the benefit of our society. 

For more than one hundred twenty-five 
years, historically Black colleges and univer- 
sities have helped students, many from un- 
derprivileged backgrounds, to obtain the 
advantage of a higher education. Today, as 
in the past, the majority of our Nation’s 
black citizens in the fields of medicine, law, 
engineering, business, education, and the 
military have received their degrees from 
these institutions. 

To acknowledge the many contributions 
and successes of these historically Black col- 
leges and universities, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 357, has designated 
the week of September 15 through Septem- 
ber 21, 1986, as “National Historically Black 
Colleges Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this commemoration. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 15 
through September 21, 1986, as National 
Historically Black Colleges Week. I urge all 
Americans to express our respect and admi- 
ration for the outstanding academic and 
social accomplishments of our Nation’s 
Black institutions of higher education. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:45 p.m., September 23, 1986] 
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Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
22. 


National School-Age Child Care 
Awareness Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5529. September 20, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The social context in which American 
children live is changing rapidly as the tra- 
ditional balance between work and family 
life is being realigned. More mothers with 
children are entering the work force. Two- 
thirds of all mothers with school-age chil- 
dren are now working; three-fourths of our 
single parents are in the labor force. 

To increase awareness throughout the 
country of the growing need for school-age 
child care and to reaffirm America’s com- 
mitment to our children’s well-being, the 
Congress, by House Joint Resolution 60, has 
designated the week beginning September 
15, 1986, as “National School-Age Child 
Care Awareness Week” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Sep- 
tember 15, 1986, as National School-Age 
Child Care Awareness Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:46 p.m., September 23, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
22. 


Ethnic American Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5530. September 20, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans are a unique people, a colorful 
tapestry of traditions and cultures woven" 
into one vibrant society. The motto graven 
on our coins—E Pluribus Unum—reflects 
the rich diversity from which America 
draws its strength and vitality. 

Since the founding of our Republic more 
than 200 years ago, millions of immigrants 
have made the journey of freedom to our 
shores. America has drawn the stoutest 
hearts from every corner of the globe, from 
every Nation on earth. Some came to 
escape the chains of religious persecution, 
others to flee the bonds of political oppres- 
sion, and still others came seeking a land of 
opportunity, the chance to begin life anew. 
Some of the most recent have scaled walls 
and crawled under barbed wire and 
through mine fields, while others risked 
their lives in makeshift boats on perilous 
seas. 

No matter how they came, today they are 
all Americans who take pride in the tradi- 
tions of their ancestral homeland while at 
the same time dedicating themselves 
wholeheartedly to the principles for which 
our Nation stands. They now are taking 
their full and rightful place in America’s 
social and political life. Their contributions 
are legion in every area of endeavor: sci- 
ence, the arts, medicine, business, govern- 
ment, sports, religion, and the media. The 
efforts of ethnic Americans in bolstering the 
values of faith, freedom, family, work, and 
country have served to strengthen the 
fabric of our national life and have made 
America a culturally richer and more vi- 
brant land in which to live. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-206, has 
designated September 21, 1986, as “Ethnic 
American Day” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim September 21, 1986, as 
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Ethnic American Day. I call upon the 
people of the United States to acknowledge 
and advance mutual understanding and 
friendship among all Americans regardless 
of their ethnicity. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:47 p.m., September 23, 1986) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
22. 


United Nations 





Address Before the 41st Session of the 
General Assembly. September 22, 1986 





Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, 

honored guests, and distinguished delegates, 
a short walk from this chamber is the dele- 
gates Meditation Room, a refuge from a 
world deafened by the noise of strife and 
violence. “We want to bring back the idea 
of worship,” Dag Hammarskjéld once said 
about this room, “devotion to something 
which is greater and higher than we are 
ourselves.” 
_ Well, it’s just such devotion that gave 
birth to the United Nations—devotion to 
the dream of world peace and freedom, of 
human rights and democratic self-determi- 
nation, of a time when, in those ancient 
words, “... and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares . . . nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

The United States remains committed to 
the United Nations. For over 40 years this 
organization has provided an international 
forum for harmonizing conflicting national 
interests and has made a significant contri- 
bution in such fields as peacekeeping, hu- 
manitarian assistance, and eradicating dis- 
ease. And yet no one knows better than 
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those in this chamber how the noble ideals 
embodied in the charter have often re- 
mained unfulfilled. 

This organization itself faces a critical 
hour—that is usually stated as a fiscal crisis. 
But we can turn this crisis into an opportu- 
nity. The important reforms proposed by a 
group of experts can be a first step toward 
restoring the organization’s status and effec- 
tiveness. The issue, ultimately, is not one of 
cash but of credibility. If all the members of 
this universal organization decide to seize 
the moment and turn the rhetoric of 
reform into reality, the future of the U.N. 
will be secure. And you have my word for 
it: My country, which has always given the 
U.N. generous support, will continue to play 
a leading role in the effort to achieve its 
noble purposes. 

When I came before you last year, an 
important moment in the pursuit of those 
purposes had not yet occurred. The leaders 
of the Soviet Union and the United States 
were to meet in Geneva. These discussions 
have now been held. For over 15 hours 
Soviet and American delegations met; for 
about 5 hours General Secretary Gorbachev 
and I talked, alone. 

Our talks were frank. The talks were also 
productive—in a larger sense than even the 
documents that were agreed. Mr. Gorba- 
chev was blunt, and so was I. We came to 
realize again the truth of the statement: Na- 
tions do not mistrust each other because 
they are armed; they are armed because 
they mistrust each other. And I did not 
hesitate to tell Mr. Gorbachev our view of 
the source of that mistrust: the Soviet 
Union’s record of seeking to impose its ide- 
ology and rule on others. So, we acknowl- 
edged the deep and abiding differences be- 
tween our systems of government, our 
views of history and the future of mankind. 
But despite these differences, we resolved 
to work together for real reductions in nu- 
clear arms, as well as progress in other 
areas. 

Delegates to the 4lst General Assembly 
of the United Nations: Today I want to 
report to you on what has transpired since 
the summit; notably the important letter I 
sent July 25th to Mr. Gorbachev. In that 
letter, I dealt with the important issues of 
reducing nuclear arms, agreeing on strate- 
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gic defenses, and limiting nuclear testing. 
In addition to those issues, which concern 
the military aspects of Soviet-American re- 
lations, I would also like to address other 
essential steps toward peace: the resolution 
of political conflicts, the strengthening of 
the international economy, and the protec- 
tion of human rights. 

Before I do this, however, let me, in the 
tradition of candor established at Geneva, 
tell you that a pall has been cast over our 
relations with the Soviet Union. I refer here 
to a particularly disturbing example of 
Soviet transgressions against human rights. 

Recently, after the arrest of a Soviet na- 
tional and U.N. employee accused of espio- 
nage in the United States, an American cor- 
respondent in Moscow was made the sub- 
ject of fabricated accusations and trumped- 
up charges. He was arrested and jailed in a 
callous disregard of due process and numer- 
ous human rights conventions. In effect, he 
was taken as a hostage—even threatened 
with the death penalty. 

Both individuals have now been remand- 
ed to their respective Ambassadors. But this 
is only an interim step agreed to by the 
United States for humanitarian reasons. It 
does not change the facts of the case: Gen- 
nadi Zakharov is an accused spy who should 
stand trial; Nicholas Daniloff is an innocent 
hostage who should be released. The Soviet 
Union bears the responsibility for the conse- 
quences of its action. Misusing the United 
Nations for purposes of espionage does a 
grave disservice to this organization. And 
the world expects better. It expects contri- 
butions to the cause of peace that only the 
leaders of the United States and the Soviet 
Union can make. 

It is for this reason that I wrote last 
summer to Mr. Gorbachev with new arms 
control proposals. Before discussing the pro- 
posals, let us be clear about which weapons 
are the most dangerous and threatening to 
peace. The threat does not come from de- 
fensive systems, which are a shield against 
attack, but from offensive weapons—ballis- 
tic missiles that hurtle through space and 
can wreak mass destruction on the surface 
of the Earth, especially the Soviet Union’s 
heavy, accurate ICBM’s, with multiple war- 
heads, which have no counterparts in size 
or number in any other country. 


And that is why the United States has 
long urged radical, equitable, verifiable re- 
ductions in these offensive systems. Note 
that I said “reduction,” for this is the real 
purpose of arms control—not just to codify 
the levels of today’s arsenals, not just to 
channel their further expansion, but to 
reduce them in ways that will reduce the 
danger of war. Indeed, the United States 
believes the prospect of a future without 
such weapons of mass destruction must be 
the ultimate goal of arms control. 

I am pleased to say that the Soviet Union 
has now embraced our idea of radical re- 
ductions in offensive systems. At the 
Geneva summit last November, we agreed 
to intensify work in this area. Since then 
the Soviets have made detailed proposals 
which, while not acceptable to us, appear to 
represent a serious effort. So, we continue 
to seek a 50-percent reduction of American 
and Soviet arsenals, with the central focus 
on the reduction of ballistic missile war- 
heads. If the Soviet Union wants only a 
lesser reduction, however, we are prepared 
to consider it—but as an interim measure. 
In other provisions as well, we have sought 
to take account of Soviet concerns. So, 
there has been movement. 

Similarly, in the area of intermediate- 
range nuclear forces, the United States 
seeks the total elimination of such missiles 
on a global basis. Again, if the Soviet Union 
insists on pursuing such a goal in stages, we 
are prepared to conclude an interim agree- 
ment without delay. 

All this gives me hope. I can tell you the 
exchanges between our two sides this 
summer could well have marked the begin- 
ning of a serious, productive negotiation on 
arms reduction. The ice of the negotiating 
stalemate could break if both sides intensify 
their effort in the new round of Geneva 
talks and if we keep the promises we made 
to each other last November. 

For too long a time, however, the Soviet 
response has been to downplay the need for 
offensive reductions. When the United 
States began work on technology to make 
offensive nuclear weapons someday obso- 
lete, the Soviets tried to make that the 
main issue—as if the main danger to strate- 
gic stability was a defense against missiles 
that is still on the drawing boards, rather 
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than the menacing ballistic missiles them- 
selves that already exist in excessive num- 
bers. 

Still, the United States recognizes that 
both the offensive and defensive sides of 
the strategic equation must be addressed. 
And we have gone far to meet Soviet con- 
cerns expressed about the potential offen- 
sive use of strategic defensive systems. I 
have offered firm and concrete assurances 
that our SDI could never be used to deploy 
weapons in space that can cause mass de- 
struction on Earth. I have pointed out that 
the radical reduction we seek now in offen- 
sive arsenals would be additional insurance 
that SDI cannot be used to support a first- 
strike strategy. And our preference from 
the beginning has been to move forward 
cooperatively with the Soviets on strategic 
defenses so that neither side will feel 
threatened and both can benefit from the 
strategic revolution that SDI represents. 

The United States continues to respect 
the antiballistic missile treaty—in spite of 
clear evidence the Soviets are violating it. 
We have told the Soviets that if we can 
both agree on radical reductions in strategic 
offensive weapons, we are prepared right 
now to sign an agreement with them on 
research, development, testing, and deploy- 
ment of strategic defenses based on the fol- 
lowing: 

First, both sides would agree to confine 
themselves through 1991 to research, devel- 
opment, and testing—which is permitted by 
the. ABM treaty—to determine whether ad- 
vanced systems of strategic defense are 
technically feasible. 

Second, a new treaty signed now would 
provide that if, after 1991, either side 
should decide to deploy such a system, that 
side would be obliged to offer a plan for 
sharing the benefits of strategic defense and 
for eliminating offensive ballistic missiles. 
And this plan would be negotiated over a 2- 
year period. 

Third, if the two sides can’t agree after 2 
years of negotiation, either side would be 
free to deploy an advanced strategic defen- 
sive system after giving 6 months notice to 
the other. 

As the United States has repeatedly made 
clear, we are moving toward a future of 
greater reliance upon strategic defense. The 
United States remains prepared to talk 
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about how—under what ground rules and 
process—we and the Soviet Union can do 
this cooperatively. Such strategic defenses, 
coupled with radical reductions in offensive 
forces, would represent a safer balance and 
would give future statesmen the opportuni- 
ty to move beyond it—to the ultimate 
elimination of nuclear weapons from the 
face of the Earth. 

In addition to our proposals on offensive 
reductions and strategic defense, we have 
suggested new steps in another area: nucle- 
ar testing. Just as eliminating all nuclear 
weapons is our long-term goal, so, too, is a 
total ban on nuclear testing. But both must 
be approached with practical steps, for the 
reality is that for now we still must rely on 
these weapons for the deterrence of war. 
Thus, the safety and reliability of our deter- 
rent are themselves critical to peace. 

The United States is proud of its record of 
nuclear safety and intends to maintain it. 
Nevertheless, we are, as I said, ready now 
to take two important steps toward limiting 
nuclear testing. First, we are ready to move 
forward on ratification of the threshold test 
ban treaty and the treaty on peaceful nucle- 
ar explosions, once agreement is reached on 
improved verification procedures. We have 
proposed new ideas to make this possible. 
Second, upon ratification of those treaties, 
and in association with a program to reduce 
and ultimately eliminate all nuclear weap- 
ons, we’re prepared to discuss ways to im- 
plement a step-by-step, parallel program of 
limiting and ultimately ending nuclear test- 
ing. 

These are steps we could take in the near 
future to show the world that we are 
moving forward. And I, therefore, call upon 
the Soviet Union to join us in practical, at- 
tainable progress in limiting nuclear testing. 

Just a few days ago, I received a reply 
from General Secretary Gorbachev to my 
letter of July 25th. And for the moment, let 
me say simply that we are giving it serious 
and careful consideration. 

As we move toward our goal of eliminat- 
ing nuclear weapons, it is vital that we also 
address important imbalances of other kinds 
of weapons. And this is why the United 
States has proposed a comprehensive global 
ban on all chemical weapons and why we 
and our allies have tried hard to break the 
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stalemate in the conventional force negotia- 
tions in Vienna. And in the Stockholm Con- 
ference a major advance has_ been 
achieved—a concrete, new set of military 
confidence-building measures which §in- 
cludes inspections. 

But we must remember from the experi- 
ence of the 1970’s that progress in arms 
control cannot be divorced from regional 
political developments. As I said at the be- 
ginning, political tensions cause the military 
competition, not the other way around. But 
while the United States and the Soviet 
Union disagree over the root causes of polit- 
ical tension, we do agree that regional con- 
flicts could escalate into global confronta- 
tion. 

Last year from this rostrum, I presented a 
formula for peace which would apply to 
five critical regional conflicts that are po- 
tential flashpoints for wider conflict. I point- 
ed out how difficult it is for the United 
States to accept Soviet assurances of peace- 
ful intent when 126,000 Soviet troops pros- 
ecute a vicious war against the Afghan 
people; when 140,000 Soviet-backed Viet- 
namese soldiers wage war on the people of 
Cambodia; when 1,700 Soviet advisers and 
2,500 Cuban. combat troops are involved in 
military planning and operations in Ethio- 
pia; when 1,300 Soviet military advisers and 
36,000 Cuban troops direct and participate 
in combat operations to prop up an unpop- 
ular, repressive regime in Angola; when 
hundreds of millions of dollars in Soviet 
arms and Soviet-bloc advisers help a dicta- 
torial regime in Nicaragua try to subvert 
and betray a popular revolution. 

The danger inherent in these conflicts 
must be recognized. Marxist-Leninist re- 
gimes tend to wage war as readily against 
their neighbors as they routinely do against 
their own people. In fact, the internal and 
external wars often become indistinguish- 
able. 

In Afghanistan, for example, the puppet 
regime has announced its intention to relo- 
cate tens of thousands of people from 
border areas. Can anyone doubt this will be 
done in classic Communist style—by force? 
Many will die to make it easier for the Sovi- 
ets and their satellite troops to intimidate 
Pakistan. It is just such transgressions that 
make the risk of confrontation with demo- 
cratic nations so acute. 


So, once again, I propose a three-point 
peace process for the resolution of regional 
conflicts: First, talks between the warring 
parties themselves, without which an end to 
violence and national reconciliation are im- 
possible; second, discussions between the 
United States and Soviet Union—not to 
impose solutions, but to support peace talks 
and eventually eliminate the supply of arms 
and the proxy troops from abroad; and 
third, if the talks are successful, joint efforts” 
to welcome each country back into the 
world economy and the community of na- 
tions that respect human rights. 

In addition to regional disputes, the grave 
threat of terrorism also jeopardizes the 
hopes for peace. No cause, no grievance, 
can justify it. Terrorism is heinous and intol- 
erable. It is the crime of cowards—cowards 
who prey on the innocent, the defenseless, 
and the helpless. 

With its allies and other nations, the 
United States has taken steps to counter ter- 
rorism directly, particularly state-sponsored 
terrorism. Last April the United States dem- 
onstrated that it will defend its interests 
and act against terrorist aggression. And let 
me assure all of you today, especially let me 
assure any potential sponsors of terrorism, 
that the American people are of one mind 
on this issue. Like other civilized peoples of 
the world, we have reached our limit. At- 
tacks against our citizens or our interests 
will not go unanswered. We will also do all 
in our power to help other law-abiding na- 
tions threatened by terrorist attacks. To 
that end, the United States believes that the 
understandings reached by the seven indus- 
trial democracies at the Tokyo summit last 
May made a good start toward international 
accord in the war on terrorism. We recom- 
mend to the General Assembly consider- 
ation of the Tokyo resolutions. 

Moving to the economic realm—how 
ironic it is that some continue to espouse 
such ideas as a “new international economic 
order” based on state control when the 
world is learning, as never before, that the 
freedom of the individual, not the power of 
the state, is the key to economic dynamism 
and growth. Nations have turned away from 
centralized management and government 
controls and toward the incentives and re- 
wards of the free market. They have invit- 
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ed their citizens to develop their talents 
and abilities to the fullest and, in the proc- 
ess, to provide jobs, to create wealth, to 
build social stability and foster faith in the 
future for all. The economic summits of the 
industrial democracies have paid tribute to 
these principles, as has the historic U.N. 
Special Session on Africa in May. We ap- 
plaud the African nations’ call for reform, 
leading to greater reliance on their private 
sectors for economic growth. We believe 
that overcoming hunger and economic stag- 
nation requires policies that encourage Afri- 
cans own productivity and initiatives; such a 
policy framework will make it easier for the 
rest of the world, including the United 
States, to help. The laws of economic incen- 
tives do not discriminate between devel- 
oped and developing countries. They apply 
to all equally. 

Much of the recent recovery in the world 
economy can be directly attributed to this 
growth of economic freedom. And it is this 
trend that offers such hope for the future. 
And yet this new hope faces a grave threat: 
the menace of trade barriers. History shows 
the imposition of such barriers invites retal- 
iation, which in turn sparks the very sort of 
trade wars that plunged the world in the 
1930’s deeper into depression and economic 
misery. Truly, protectionism is destruction- 
ism. 

That is why the United States seeks the 
assistance of all countries represented here 
in the General Assembly in protecting the 
practice of free and fair trade. We applaud 
the success of the meeting of GATT trade 
ministers last week in Uruguay, where 
agreement was reached to launch a new 
round of multilateral trade negotiations cov- 
ering a wide range of topics important to 
economic growth. With over 90 other coun- 
tries of the GATT, the United States is 
working to maintain the free flow of inter- 
national trade. 

In addition to resistance to protectionism, 
the United States is also seeking to stimu- 
late world economic growth in other ways. 
Our Treasury bill interest rate is now just 
over 5 percent, the lowest it has been in 9 
years—which provides enormous relief to 
debtor countries. America’s new tax struc- 
ture will open the way for greater prosperi- 
ty at home, which will contribute to greater 
prosperity abroad. And finally, the United 
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States is working with other countries to 
minimize currency swings, to promote sta- 
bility in the monetary market, to establish 
predictability as a basis for prosperity. 

But the United States believes the great- 
est contribution we can make to world pros- 
perity is the continued advocacy of the 
magic of the marketplace—the truth, the 
simple and proven truth, that economic de- 
velopment is an outgrowth of economic 
freedom just as economic freedom is the 
inseparable twin of political freedom and 
democratic government. 

And it is here that we come to our final 
category: human rights, the indispensable 
element for peace, freedom, and prosperity. 
I note that Mr. Gorbachev has used in 
recent speeches the same categories I have 
used here today: the military, the political, 
and the economic; except that he titled his 
fourth category: humanitarian. Well, the 
difference is revealing. The United States 
believes that respect for the individual, for 
the dignity of the human person—those 
rights outlined in the U.N.’s Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights—does not belong 
in the realm of charity or humanitarian 
causes. Respect for human rights is not 
social work; it is not merely an act of com- 
passion. It is the first obligation of govern- 
ment and the source of its legitimacy. 

It also is the foundation stone in any 
structure of world peace. All through histo- 
ry, it has been the dictatorships and the 
tyrannies that have surrendered first to the 
cult of militarism and the pursuit of war. 
Countries based on the consent of the gov- 
erned, countries that recognize the unal- 
ienable rights of the individual, do not 
make war on each other. Peace is more 
than just an absence of war. True peace is 
justice, true peace is freedom, and true 
peace dictates the recognition of human 
rights. 

Commitments were made more than 10 
years ago in Helsinki concerning these 
rights and their recognition. We need only 
look to the East today to see how sadly 
unfulfilled those commitments are. The per- 
secution of scientists, religious leaders, 
peace activists, political dissenters, and 
other prisoners of conscience continues una- 
bated behind the Iron Curtain. You know, 
one section of the Helsinki accords even 
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speaks to “improvement of working condi- 
tions of journalists.” So, it is clear that 
progress in the human rights area must 
keep pace with progress in other areas. A 
failure on this score will hinder further 
movement in East-West relations. These, 
then, are the areas of concern and of oppor- 
tunity that the United States sees in the 
quest for peace and freedom, the twin ob- 
jectives of the U.N. Charter. 

Last year I pointed out in my address to 
the General Assembly the differences be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union are deep and abiding. But I also 
called for a fresh start in relations between 
our two nations, a fresh start that could 
benefit our own people and the people of 
every nation. Since that time, the United 
States has taken action and put forth new 
proposals that could lead our two countries 
and the entire world in a direction we all 
have long sought to go. Now more than 
ever, it is the responsibility of the Soviet 
Union to take action and demonstrate that 
they, too, are continuing the dialog for 
peace. 

As I’ve said, I believe that we can be 
hopeful about the world and the prospects 
for freedom. We only need look around us 
to see the new technologies that may some- 
day spare future generations the nightmare 
of nuclear terror, of the growing ranks of 
democratic activists and freedom fighters, 
or the increasing movement toward free 
market economies, or the extent of world- 
wide concern about the rights of the indi- 
vidual in the face of brute, state power. 

In the past, when I have noted such 
trends—when I’ve called for a forward 
strategy for freedom and predicated the ul- 
timate triumph of democratic rule over to- 
talitarianism—some have accused me of 
telling people what they want to hear, of 
urging them not to engage the day but to 
escape it. Yet, to hope is to believe in hu- 
manity and in its future. Hope remains the 
highest reality, the age-old power. Hope is 
at the root of all the great ideas and causes 
that have bettered the lot of humankind 
across the centuries. 

History teaches us to hope, for it teaches 
us about man and about the irrepressible 
human spirit. A Nobel laureate in literature, 
a great figure of the American South, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, once said that the last sound 


heard on Earth would be that of the two 
remaining humans arguing over where to 
go in the spaceship they had built. In his 
speech to the Nobel committee in 1950, 
Faulkner spoke of the nuclear age, of the 
general and universal physical fear it had 
engendered, a fear of destruction that had 
become almost unbearable. But he said, “I 
decline to accept the end of man. I believe 
that man will not merely endure, he will 
prevail. He is immortal . . . because he has ~ 
a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and 


' sacrifice and endurance.” 


Faulkner spoke of “the old verities and 
truths of the heart”—of the courage, honor, 
pride, compassion, pity, sacrifice, and, yes, 
that hope which is the glory of our past. 
And all of these things we find today in our 
present; we must use them to build our 
future. And it’s why today we can lift up 
our spirits and our hearts. It is why we 
resolve that with God’s help the cause of 
humanity will not merely endure but pre- 
vail; that someday all the world—every 
nation, every people, every person—will 
know the blessings of peace and see the 
light of freedom. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
General Assembly Hall at the United Na- 
tions in New York. He was introduced by 
Humayun Rasheed Chowdhury, President of 
the 41st Session of the General Assembly. 

Upon arrival at the United Nations, the 
President was greeted by Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra. Fol- 
lowing the President’s address, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 


Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe 





Statement by the President. 
September 22, 1986 





Today in Stockholm, the United States 
and 34 other governments adopted an 
accord that will, if faithfully implemented, 
reduce the risk of war in Europe, where 
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there is the greatest concentration of mili- 
tary forces of the East and the West. I wel- 
come this positive outcome at the CDE 
Conference. It will contribute to greater se- 
curity in Europe and to improved East- 
West relations. 

This accord also sends messages that 
should be welcomed by people throughout 
the world. It demonstrates that East and 
West, with seriousness of purpose and hard 
work, can establish common ground on 
which to build a more secure future. It also 
demonstrates that the nations of the West, 
around whose proposals the Stockholm 
accord was built, constitute a powerful 
force for peace. 

The set of militarily significant and verifi- 
able measures adopted by the Stockholm 
CDE Conference marks a substantial ad- 
vance over those in the Helsinki Final Act. 
These measures will make military activities 
more predictable and inhibit opportunities 
for political intimidation. In particular, the 
Stockholm accord commits the 35 nations to 
notify one another of military activities 
above certain levels, to invite observers, to 
forecast activities a year in advance, and to 
allow inspectors to verify compliance with 
those commitments. This is the first East- 
West accord in which the Soviet Union has 
agreed to inspection of military activities on 
its territory. Although these inspection pro- 
visions are very different from those we 
would require to verify agreements which 
reduced or limited forces, they are appro- 
priate to the Stockholm confidence- and se- 
curity-building measures and offer us the 
opportunity to gain experience in conduct- 
ing inspections. 

The Stockholm document, of course, must 
become more than promises on paper. Im- 
plementation of its commitments will be 
the true measure of its contribution to Eu- 
ropean security. For its part the United 
States will meet its commitments fully. 
Soviet compliance, especially with the veri- 
fication provisions, will be an important 
gauge of the possibilities for future progress 
in conventional arms control. 

By advancing the principle of openness in 
the military-security field, this CDE accord 
can also contribute to progress in the broad- 
er Helsinki CSCE process. The accord 
achieved at Stockholm on security issues 
makes all the more imperative balanced 
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progress on human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. At the Vienna CSCE follow-up 
meeting, which begins in November, the 
United States delegation will press for ful- 
fillment of all CSCE commitments and for 
balanced progress across the full CSCE 
agenda. 

These accomplishments are also a testi- 
mony to the skill, dedication, and energy of 
our negotiators. I want to congratulate Am- 
bassador Robert L. Barry and his negotiat- 
ing team on a job well done. 


Emergency Medical Services Week, 
1986 





Proclamation 5531. September 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Today in almost every American commu- 
nity, the blue and orange emergency medi- 
cal vehicle and the 911 emergency tele- 
phone number are instantly recognized re- 
minders that we are now saving lives in 
ways unheard of by earlier generations. 
They remind us of those dedicated emer- 
gency medical teams—physicians, nurses, 
emergency medical technicians, paramed- 
ics, educators, administrators, and volun- 
teers—who have cut in half the death rate 
for medical emergencies from accident or 
disease over the past two decades. 

Each year, some 800,000 Americans lose 
their lives in such emergencies. But each 
year, advances in emergency medical care 
increase the number of lives saved. Almost 
all of us can recall incidents in which a 
stricken child or neighbor, or the victim of 
a highway accident, was saved by quick, 
efficient, emergency medicine. 

Across the Nation, emergency medical 
services teams are working to cut the death 
rate from medical emergencies still further. 
They are working to advance and adapt 
their skills and training as new methods of 
emergency treatment are developed. And 
they are working to educate every Ameri- 
can on what each of us can do to cooperate 
with and to improve the emergency medi- 
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cal services in our own communities. It is 
also appropriate that we as a Nation should 
recognize the value and importance of 
emergency medical services teams. We owe 
them a great debt of gratitude. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-392, has 
designated the week beginning September 
21, 1986, as “Emergency Medical Services 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Sep- 
tember 21, 1986, as Emergency Medical 
Services Week, and I call upon all Ameri- 
cans to participate in ceremonies and activi- 
ties to express our appreciation to emergen- 
cy medical services teams and to help edu- 
cate the public about accident prevention 
in general and what to do in step-by-step 
fashion when confronted with a medical 
emergency wherever and whenever it may 
occur. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:48 p.m., September 23, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
23. 


American Business Women’s Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5532. September 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


American business women have made sig- 
nificant and increasing contributions to our 
economy and to the competitiveness of the 
United States internationally. The need con- 
tinues for American working women to 


expand their horizons, diversify their skills, 
and set high personal and career goals. The 
American Business Women’s Association, a 
national educational association, has greatly 
assisted in this effort. The Association 
awarded $2,900,000 in scholarships to over 
6,000 women in 1984, and more than 
$18,000,000 in scholarships since 1949. The 
Association has more than 110,000 mem- 
bers and 2,100 chapters, throughout the- 
United States. This organization has encour- 
aged the many important contributions of 
American business women to our Nation’s 
continuing vitality. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
196, has designated September 22, 1986, as 
“American Business Women’s Day” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim September 22, 1986, as 
American Business Women’s Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:49 p.m., September 23, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on September 
23. 


United States Defense Policies 





Remarks to Administration Supporters. 
September 23, 1986 





Thank you, Mari.'! And thank you all for 
coming here to the Roosevelt Room this 


1 Mari Maseng, Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Director of the Office of 
Public Liaison. 
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morning. This room, of course, was named 
for two great Presidents—one a Republican, 
the other a Democrat. Both understood the 
vital importance of keeping America strong, 
something I know everyone in this room 
understands. Let me say how grateful all 
Americans are for the contributions that 
you and your organizations have made to 
building a stronger America. 

Restoring America’s strength has been 
one of our administration’s highest goals. 
When we took office, we found that we had 
ships that couldn’t leave port, planes that 
couldn’t fly—both for lack of trained men 
and women and adequate supplies of spare 
parts. We found that for years the United 
States sat on its hands while the Soviet 
Union engaged in a military buildup, the 
likes of which the world had never seen. 
The American nuclear deterrent, upon 
which world peace depends, had been al- 
lowed to slide toward obsolescence. And 
across the Earth, Soviet-sponsored regimes 
had been imposed in countries as diverse as 
Angola, Afghanistan, and Nicaragua. 

In the last 54% years, we’ve begun to turn 
that desperate situation around. We’ve re- 
stored the morale, the training, and the 
equipment of our Armed Forces. And let 
me just say that around the world and here 
at home, I’ve met many of our young men 
and women in uniform over the last several 
years. It does something to you when you're 
standing up there on the demilitarized zone 
in Korea and a young fellow standing there 
in uniform says, “Sir, we’re on the frontier 
of freedom.” Everyone who works with 
them will confirm what I’ve said about 
them. And those serving today are the best 
darn bunch who've ever served our coun- 
try. I’m proud of all of them. 

In the last 5% years, we’ve begun the 
necessary modernization of our nuclear de- 
terrent. We’ve begun research on strategic 
defense, the one great hope that we might 
some day rid the world of the prison of 
mutual nuclear terror. As I told the United 
Nations General Assembly yesterday, we’re 
prepared right now to enter an agreement 
with the Soviet Union on research, develop- 
ment, testing, and deployment of strategic 
defense. In pursuit of a safer world, we're 
determined to move toward a future of 
greater and greater reliance on strategic de- 
fense. The only question for the Soviets is, 
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do we move toward strategic defense to- 
gether, or alone? 

In the last 5% years, America has also 
taken a stand with embattled defenders of 
freedom around the world. In Afghanistan, 
Angola, Cambodia, and Nicaragua, we’ve 
said that we stand with those who would 
turn back the night of totalitarian tyranny. 
And in this I wish I could say that we had 
united backing in the Congress. But you 
know the truth is different, particularly re- 
garding our support of freedom fighters in 
this hemisphere. Even though both Houses 
of Congress have approved critically 
needed military assistance for the freedom 
fighters, this bill has been deliberately 
stalled on Capitol Hill. Freedom fighters 
will pay with their lives for this “politics of 
obstructionism.” We’re determined to bring 
their barricades down, to let the light of 
hope through to the Nicaraguan people. 
And we will. 

But all in all, in the last 5% years, we’ve 
come a long way. You saw this when Mr. 
Gorbachev and I met in Geneva last No- 
vember. As I said yesterday at the U.N., 
despite differences, we resolved at that 
meeting to work together for real reduc- 
tions in nuclear arms, as well as progress in 
other areas. The Soviets are still relentless 
adversaries, as their totally unwarranted 
arrest of an innocent American reporter 3 
weeks ago demonstrates—an action which 
jeopardizes all areas of our relationship. But 
at the arms reduction table they now 
appear to treat meetings as more than just 
another propaganda forum. This, I believe, 
is because of the new will the United States 
has shown for the last 5% years. The Soviets 
have been convinced that we're serious 
about rebuilding our strength. 

But all this progress has now been placed 
in jeopardy by actions taken in the House of 
Representatives, actions just as serious as 
the attempt to block aid to the freedom 
fighters. If permitted to stand, these actions 
would pull the rug out from under our arms 
negotiators in Geneva and imperil our na- 
tional security. 

The House voted to ban tests of antisatel- 
lite systems, even though the Soviets have a 
system in operation, and we don’t. They 
voted to stop us from producing a deterrent 
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to modern [Soviet]? chemical weapons. 
They voted to slash our request for the stra- 
tegic defense research, an initiative that 
helped bring the Soviets back to the bar- 
gaining table in Geneva. They voted to 
deny funds to move beyond the limits of 
SALT II, a treaty that couldn’t be ratified 
and that would’ve expired by now if it had 
been ratified and that the Soviets have re- 
peatedly violated. 

And finally, the House would prohibit es- 
sentially all testing of nuclear weapons. 
Well, all of this is bad for our national secu- 
rity and for arms reduction talks. And if the 
defense budget arrives on my desk looking 
anything like that, I'll veto it. 

All of these issues—[applause]. Thank 
you, you make vetoing even more pleasant 
than I find it. [Laughter] But all of these 
issues are important. Each House action un- 
dermines our peace and security. But I'd 
like to use my time today—what’s left of 
it—to discuss one area that I touched on 
yesterday that I believe needs more atten- 
tion. With the Soviets orchestrating a major 
propaganda campaign to get us to declare a 
moratorium on nuclear testing, it’s time to 
set the record straight on why we need that 
test. There are four important reasons. 

First, nuclear testing is essential to guar- 
antee that our weapons—the key to deter- 
ring nuclear aggression—actually work. We 
insist on the most rigorous field tests for 
nonnuclear weapons like airplanes, tanks, 
and guns. But nuclear weapons are far 
more complex, and they, too, must be 
tested. Some time ago, for example, we 
found that the safety on the warhead for 
the Polaris missile wouldn’t release. Without 
the testing that helped us fix that, most of 
our sea-based deterrent would have been 
ineffective. 

Without testing we couldn’t reduce the 
size and improve the effectiveness of our 
warheads and make them safer, as we have. 
So, until we can negotiate the elimination 
of nuclear weapons with the Soviets, we 
must have tests to make sure that our de- 
terrent works and that it is safe. 

Second, we use nuclear tests to design 
nonnuclear weapons and equipment—for 
example, satellites, ships, tanks, and sen- 


2 White House correction. 


sors—so that they can better withstand a 
Soviet nuclear attack. This increases the 
chances that our military can survive and 
still fight, which reduces the Soviet incen- 
tive to attack us and our allies in the first 
place. 

Third, testing helps us keep ahead of 
Soviet efforts, including nonnuclear efforts, 
to neutralize our deterrent. Several years 
ago improved Soviet air defenses threat- 
ened to make our B-52’s obsolete, so we 
began the production of the B-1, which can 
get through those defenses. But some weap- 
ons designed for the old B-52’s weren’t reli- 
able at the altitudes and speeds that the 
B-1 flies. So, testing was essential to devel- 
oping weapons with a proven reliability. 

And, fourth, testing ensures that the Sovi- 
ets won’t surprise us with breakthroughs 
that might alter the strategic balance. The 
Soviets have raced for years to modernize 
and expand their weapons systems. We’re 
still playing catchup, and this imbalance is a 
threat to world peace. It’d be an even 
greater threat if the Soviets scored major 
breakthroughs. 

Even if we were to agree to a moratori- 
um or a test ban, we cannot be sure the 
Soviets would honor it or that it could be 
verified. In the early sixties the Soviets 
broke out of a 3-year moratorium, that they 
had agreed to, with the most intensive 
series of nuclear tests in history. They had 
been planning all during the moratorium 
for the testing they were going to do. And 
when they were ready, they just violated 
the moratorium. 

We, on the other hand, had abated. And 
so, it took us more than a year to restore 
our testing facilities to their condition 
before the moratorium, so we could begin 
to try and catch up. 

Any agreement to limit testing must be 
verifiable. We’ve made a number of propos- 
als to improve verification of current trea- 
ties. The Soviets should accept these pro- 
posals or make one of their own and stop 
playing propaganda games. 

Our highest arms control priority is to get 
the Soviets to agree to deep arms reduc- 
tions in the U.S. and Soviet nuclear arsenals. 
Soviet emphasis on the testing issue is a 
diversion from this urgent task. The House’s 
ban on testing, on the other hand, is a back 
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door to a nuclear freeze, which would make 
arms reductions almost impossible. Some 
Congressmen seem to believe that peace 
and American weakness mean the same 
thing. Didn’t it ever occur to anyone what 
the Soviets must be thinking? They’re 
thinking, if we wait long enough, they'll do 
our work for us—meaning we will do their 
work for them. 

So, this is what we’re up against and why 
I'm so grateful to all of you for what you 
are doing. Now, I don’t dare look at the 
gentleman sitting right over here, because 
I’ve been telling a story the last couple of 
days, in some speeches, that I like to tell 
that illustrates the attitude of those in Con- 
gress that are bringing this about. 

It has to do with three fellows that came 
out to get in their car and found they’d 
locked themselves out. And one of them 
said, “Get a wire coathanger and we can 
straighten it out and manage to get in.” 
And the other one says, “We can’t do that. 
Somebody would think we’re stealing the 
car.” And the third one said, “Well, we’d 
better do something pretty quick. It’s start- 
ing to rain and the top’s down.” [Laughter] 

Well, thank you all. Thank you for every- 
thing that you are doing. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:46 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


National Council on Educational 
Research 





Nomination of Wallie Cooper Simpson To 
Bea Member. September 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wallie Cooper Simpson to 
be a member of the National Council on 
Educational Research for a term expiring 
September 30, 1988. This is a reappoint- 
ment. She has served as a member of this 
Council since December 22, 1982. 

Mrs. Simpson is founder and director, 
Lower East Side International Community 
School, in New York City. She was born 
September 15, 1931, in Marshall, TX. 
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National Science Foundation 





Nomination of Five Members of the 
National Science Board. 
September 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation, for 
terms expiring May 10, 1992: 


F. Albert Cotton, of Texas. He would succeed 
Peter T. Flawn. Dr. Cotton is currently a 
Robert A. Welch distinguished professor of 
chemistry at Texas A&M University. He was 
born April 9, 1930, in Philadelphia, PA. 

Mary Lowe Good, of Illinois. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Dr. Good is president for the research, 
engineered materials sector, Allied-Signal, Inc., 
Signal Research Center, in Des Plaines, IL. She 
was born June 20, 1931, in Grapevine, TX. 

John C. Hancock, of Missouri. He would succeed 
Peter David Lax. Dr. Hancock is executive vice 
president and chief technical officer, United 
Telecommunications, Inc., in Shawnee Mission, 
KS. He was born October 21, 1929, in Martins- 
ville, IN. 

James B. Holderman, of South Carolina. He 
would succeed Jay Vern Beck. Dr. Holderman 
is president, University of South Carolina in 
Columbia. He was born January 29, 1936, in 
Morris, IL. 

James L. Powell, of Pennsylvania. He would suc- 
ceed Homer A. Neal. Dr. Powell is president of 
Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster, 
PA. He was born July 17, 1936, in Berea, KY. 


International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission 





Appointment of Two Commissioners of the 
U.S. Section. September 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be Commissioners of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission: 


For a term expiring June 4, 1989: 

Clement V. Tillion, of Alaska. He would succeed 
Robert M. Thorstenson. Mr. Tillion is chairman 
of the International North Pacific Commission 
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in Vancouver, Canada. He was born July 3, 
1925, in Brooklyn, NY. 


For a term expiring June 4, 1990: 

Dayton L. Alverson, of Washington. This is a 
reappointment. Mr. Alverson was first appoint- 
ed as a Commissioner on December 4, 1980. 
He currently is a managing partner, National 
Resources Consultants, in Seattle, WA. He was 
born October 7, 1924, in San Diego, CA. 


Advisory Committee on Small and 
Minority Business Ownership 





Appointment of Julian H. Gingold as a 
Member. September 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Julian H. Gingold to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership. He 
would succeed B.B. Andersen. 

Since 1971 Mr. Gingold has been senior 
vice president, Dean Witter Reynolds, in 
New York City. He was born April 18, 
1937, in New York City. 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 





Appointment of Two Members. 
September 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Adult Education for terms expiring 
July 10, 1989: 


Frances Seiberling Buchholzer, of Ohio. This is a 
reappointment. Mrs. Buchholzer was first ap- 
pointed to be a member in July of this year 
and is currently vice president and secretary of 
Mutual Mini Storage in Akron. She was born 
May 8, 1934, in Cleveland, OH. 

Barrie S. Ciliberti, of Maryland. He would suc- 
ceed Patric Dorsey. Mr. Ciliberti is a professor 
at Bowie State College. He was born July 27, 
1936, in Philadelphia, PA. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 





Appointment of Three Members. 
September 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships for terms expiring September 22, 
1989. These individuals are reappointments, 
and they were first appointed on April 13, 
1984: 


Marvin Howard Alisky, of Arizona. Dr. Alisky 
has been a professor of political science at Ari- 
zona State University since 1960. He was born 
March 12, 1923, in Kansas City, MO. 

Brigitte Berger, of Massachusetts. Dr. Berger has 
been a professor of sociology at Wellesley Col- 
lege since 1979. She was born August 8, 1928, 
in Hyldburghausen, West Germany. 

Nathan Glazer, of Massachusetts. Dr. Glazer has 
been a professor of education and sociology, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, since 1969. He was born February 25, 
1923, in New York City. 


Child Health Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5533. September 23, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


It is fitting that we celebrate Child 
Health Day in the month marking the be- 
ginning of the centennial year of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health (NIH). The NIH 
has served all Americans through research 
that has helped us to safeguard and en- 
hance the health of our Nation’s children. 

Because of the NIH’s biomedical re- 
search, deaths from illnesses common to 
children—diarrhea and infectious diseases— 
have been markedly reduced in this coun- 
try and throughout the world. Many young- 
sters with chronic disorders, like diabetes 
and asthma, are leading nearly normal lives, 
thanks to research advances that have pro- 
vided new medications and new therapeu- 
tic techniques. Childhood cancers, once in- 
evitably and invariably fatal, are now yield- 
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ing to treatment. Some are being cured. 
Infant mortality has shown a dramatic de- 
crease in recent years, due in large part to a 
better understanding of the nutritional 
needs and environmental support systems 
needed to assure the survival of low-weight 
and premature infants. 

On this Child Health Day, 1986, we must 
reaffirm our commitment to protect and 
improve the health of our children, for they 
represent our future. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, pursu- 
ant to a joint resolution approved on May 
18, 1928, as amended (36 U.S.C. 143), do 
hereby proclaim Monday, October 6, 1986, 
as Child Health Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:25 p.m., September 24, 1986] 


Veterans Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5534. September 23, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Veterans Day gives all Americans a spe- 
cial opportunity to pay tribute to all those 
men and women who, throughout our histo- 
ry, have left their homes and loved ones to 
serve their country. 

Their willingness to give freely and un- 
selfishly of themselves, even their lives, in 
defense of our democratic principles has 
given our great country the security we 
enjoy today. From Valley Forge to Viet- 
nam, through war and peace, valiant, patri- 
otic Americans have answered the call, 
serving with honor and fidelity. 

On this special day, our hearts and 
thoughts turn to all the Nation’s veterans. 
Let us reflect on the great achievements of 
those whose sacrifices preserved our free- 
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dom and our way of life. With a spirit of 
pride and gratitude, let us recall their 
heroic accomplishments and thank them for 
their unselfish devotion to duty. They are 
indeed worthy of the solemn tribute of a 
grateful Nation. 

I invite all Americans to join me in ob- 
serving Veterans Day—through appropriate 
ceremonies, activities, and commemorations 
on November 11. 

In order that we may pay fitting homage 
to those men and women who have proudly 
served in our Armed Forces, the Congress 
has provided (5 U.S.C. 6103 (a)) that No- 
vember 11 of each year shall be set aside as 
a legal public holiday to honor America’s 
veterans. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Tuesday, November 11, 
1986, as Veterans Day. I urge all Americans 
to recognize the valor and sacrifice of our 
veterans through appropriate public cere- 
monies and private prayers. I also call upon 
Federal, State, and local government offi- 
cials to display the flag of the United States 
and to encourage and participate in patriot- 
ic activities throughout the country. I invite 
the business community, churches, schools, 
unions, civic and fraternal organizations, 
and the media to support this national ob- 
servance with suitable commemorative ex- 
pressions and programs. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Ojfice of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:26 p.m., September 24, 1986] 


Tax Reform Action Coalition 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
September 23, 1986 


The President. Thank you all, and wel- 
come to the Old Executive Office Building. 
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It’s great to be here with some of the 
staunchest supporters of tax reform. We’ve 
come a long way since that day, nearly a 
year-and-half ago, when I asked Congress to 
take up the task of reforming our antiquat- 
ed tax code. 


The first thing we heard was a chorus of 
voices saying it couldn’t be done. There was 
no way a simple, fair, and progrowth tax 
reform could survive the treacherous jun- 
gles of special interest politics. And they 
said that the wishes and hopes of the Amer- 
ican people counted for very little in this 
city on the Potomac; what counted was 
pressure groups, lobbyists, and deals cut 
behind the scenes. 


Well, they forgot one thing: America 
didn’t become great by being pessimistic 
and cynical. We didn’t become the leader 
of the free world and the mightiest eco- 
nomic force on this planet by shrinking 
from challenges. The doom and gloomers 
are basically out of touch with the spirit of 
America—that can-do spirit that sees every 
problem as an opportunity and every obsta- 
cle as a challenge to be overcome. 


That positive spirit and your effective 
support have helped us power through the 
opposition arrayed against tax reform and 
win a series of stunning victories in the 
Congress. In fact, a headline in the Wash- 
ington Post told the whole story: “The Im- 
possible Became the Inevitable.” Well, 
we're on the threshold of final passage of a 
revolutionary tax code that—it could open 
up the floodgates of growth, invention, and 
enterprise and can make our future as big 
as our dreams. 


As I said, we’re on the threshold—we’re 
not quite there yet. We should remember, 
as the great seer and sayer Yogi Berra once 
said, “The game isn’t over ’til it’s over.” 
The special interests have massed for a last- 
ditch effort to kill tax reform before it be- 
comes the tax law of the land. 


You know, tax reform has been declared 
dead so many times by the pundits that I’d 
be worrying if they weren’t predicting trou- 
ble ahead. But we can’t afford to become 
complacent. This is the decisive battle, and 
this is where all we’ve fought for finally will 
be won or lost. 


The special interests realize it’s their last 
chance to stop the bill, because it’s the best 
chance for the American people to get the 
fair, progrowth tax reform they deserve. In 
the days ahead, we’re going to give it a 100- 
percent effort—one final all-out push over 
that goal line. 

Let’s not forget what is at stake here. 
First of all, tax reform will mean a tax re- 
duction for most taxpayers. The present 14 
rates will be collapsed into 2. Over 80 per- 
cent of all Americans will pay the lower 
rate of only 15 percent or will pay no taxes 
at all. The top rate will be slashed to 28 
percent, the lowest in over 50 years. And 
we're keeping tax brackets indexed to make 
sure that inflation never again gives the tax- 
and-spend crew in Congress a free ride by 
automatically pushing Americans into 
higher tax brackets. 

One of our primary goals has been fair- 
ness for families, and that’s why the stand- 
ard deduction will go way up. And the per- 
sonal exemption—the one that taxpayers 
deduct for themselves and each one of the 
dependents—that exemption will almost 
double to a full $2,000 by 1989. That means 
that, when everything is added up, the typi- 
cal family will end up with at least $200 
more in tax savings every year. At the same 
time, some 6 million working poor will be 
dropped off the tax rolls altogether, making 
this one of the best antipoverty programs 
this country’s ever seen. 

I've said all along that the final tax 
reform bill had to keep incentives for 
American industry to invest in jobs and the 
future—and this bill does. It keeps impor- 
tant incentives for business investment. And 
while making sure every business pays a 
fair-share minimum tax, it brings the corpo- 
rate rate down to 34 percent. By closing 
loopholes and lowering rates, we’re going to 
bring America’s investment money out 
from under the shelters and back into the 
productive economy where it belongs. We 
will no longer use the tax code to make 
economic and social policy. Instead, we’re 
going to let market forces shape our econo- 
my into a sleek and efficient powerhouse of 
growth. 

With tax reform, America will have the 
lowest marginal rates and the most modern 
tax code in the industrialized world—one 
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that encourages risk-taking, innovation, and 
that old American spirit of enterprise. We'll 
be refueling the American growth economy 
with the kind of incentives that have 
helped create record numbers of new busi- 
nesses and 11% million new jobs in 45 
months. The Treasury Department esti- 
mates that the greater growth, spurred on 
by tax reform, will create 2 to 3 million 
more jobs in the next decade. I'll bet Jim 
Baker ' told you that already. 

But tax reform could have an even more 
profound and important effect on world 
growth. A British news magazine, the Econ- 
omist, has described it as the beginning of a 
“tax revolution” that will “stalk through the 
West,” as our industrialized partners cut tax 
rates in their own countries in order to 
remain competitive with the American 
dynamo. 

Most economists agree that America 
won't be able to grow and prosper indefi- 
nitely if the rest of the world economy is 
sagging behind. We have already seen the 
slowing effects of our economy, of sluggish 
world growth. Without faster growth, other 
countries simply can’t afford to buy as many 
of our goods and services, and that hurts 
American workers. Tax reform is one of our 
best chances to convince the other industri- 
alized nations to join us on the growth path, 
to carry this revolution of hope and oppor- 
tunity around the world and to create a 
strong, sound, and growing world economy. 

All this is on the line: fairness for families, 
tax rate cuts for most Americans, one of the 
best antipoverty programs in history, and 2 
to 3 million new jobs for Americans. If Con- 
gress votes against this bill, it will be voting 
against America’s families, against America’s 
working poor. It will be thumbing its nose 
at America’s taxpayers, and it would be 
voting to throw 2 to 3 million new jobs out 
the window. 

America is at a crossroads: Either we go 
the way of fairness and jobs, opportunity 
and growth, or slink back along the path of 
politics as usual. Congress should have no 
doubts, the American people are watching 
closely. They are counting on us, and we 
dare not betray their just hopes for a better 


1 Secretary of the Treasury James A. 
Baker Ill. 
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future. If we let them down, they will 
never forgive us, and we'll never forgive 
ourselves. 

I want to send a message to all the Mem- 
bers of Congress, for this vote especially: 
Vote your conscience, vote to give the 
American people the fair-share tax reform 
they want, deserve, and expect. 

And I'd just like to just close with a 
couple of little historic notes. When the 
income tax, way back in 1913, was being 
debated in the Congress, one man very elo- 
quently got up, and plumping for that tax— 
the income tax—and said, “We must have 
this tax not for government’s needs, but for 
government’s wants.” And government 
wanted a lot. 

There was one Senator who argued 
against the measure and was literally ridi- 
culed out of office at the next election. 
When he, in his debate, made a statement 
that if that bill were passed—that amend- 
ment to the Constitution became law—it 
was possible, in the future, that someday we 
might even be taking 10 percent of a man’s 
earnings. So, government had more wants 
than—he shouldn’t have been laughed out 
of Congress. They should have listened to 
him. 

Well, thank you all very much for listen- 
ing, and God bless you all. 

Mr. Van Dongen. Mr. President, I’m 
Dirk Van Dongen with the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesaler Distributors. It’s my 
privilege to be here this afternoon on 
behalf of the more than 1 million members 
of the Tax Reform Action Coalition—and by 
extension, the millions of American citizens 
which you referred to a moment ago. 

We are on the verge of a historic event 
for this country in terms of economic policy 
and indeed, I think, social policy, because 
this legislation is major deregulation. It 
would not have occurred as Secretary Baker 
and Mr. Regan? mentioned in their re- 
marks, clearly, without your leadership, 
your visionary leadership, your commit- 
ment. 

We would not be standing here today 
were it not for that. You have been the 
quarterback of tax reform. You are, indeed, 


2 Donald T. Regan, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Chief of Staff. 
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the most valuable player of tax reform. And 
in recognition of that, we in the Tax 
Reform Action Coalition would like to 
present you with this football jersey com- 
memorating—{laughter|—you as the most 
valuable player of tax reform. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Dongen. You're welcome. We 
have one more memento, Mr. President. In 
anticipation of what will be an outstanding 
victory for you in the House and in the 
Senate, we’d like to present you with the 
game ball, just a little bit before the game is 
over. The ball is inscribed, “Win One for 
America—Tax Reform” and carries your 
goals for tax reform—‘Fairness, Jobs, Op- 
portunity, and Growth.” Congratulations, 
Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. Don suggested 
throwing it, but I’m afraid you wouldn’t 
throw it back. [Laughter] 

Well, I want to thank you very much. 
Having played in the line in all my football 
years—guard, right guard, that is—[/augh- 
ter|—I was like every other lineman. We all 
really thought that the backfielders’ job was 
easy and that we could do it better or as 
well. And now, at last, I’ve made quarter- 
back. 

Thank you very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:02 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of the Membership of 
Emergency Board No. 212. 
September 23, 1986 





The President today appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals to be members of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board Number 212, 
created by Executive Order 12563, of Sep- 
tember 12, 1986: 


Rodney E. Dennis, of New York, who will serve 
as Chairman. Mr. Dennis is a professional arbi- 
trator in New York City. Previously he was 
administrative director, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 


versity, 1969-1974. He graduated from Harpur 
College (B.A., 1953) and Elmira College (M.A., 
1961). Mr. Dennis was born January 26, 1928, 
in Sayre, PA. He resides in Chilmark, MA. 


Robert J. Ables, of Virginia. Mr. Ables is an attor- 
ney engaged in private practice in Washington, 
DC. Previously, he was chief counsel, Merchant 
Marine Committee, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, 1969-1971; and special counsel, Presiden- 
tial Railroad Commission, 1960-1961. He grad- 
uated from Syracuse University (A.B., 1949 
and Cornell Law School (LL.B., 1951). Mr. 
Ables was born June 22, 1923, in New York 
City. He resides in Falls Church, VA. 


Martin F. Scheinman, of New York. Mr. Schein- 
man is a professional arbitrator in Bayside, NY. 
He graduated from Cornell University (B.S., 
1975 and M.S., 1976) and New York University 
(J.D., 1979). Mr. Scheinman was born Novem- 
ber 17, 1952, in New York City, where he cur- 
rently resides. 


Eureka College 





Remarks at a Scholarship Fundraising 
Dinner. September 23, 1986 





The President. Thank you, President 
George Hearn, the president of Eureka, and 
thank you, everyone here tonight and all of 
you who are doing so much. We're here for 
something that Nancy and I hold close to 
our hearts—Eureka’s Reagan scholarships. 
And please forgive me if I reminisce for a 
few moments, because you could just be 
bathed in warm nostalgia. [Laughter] 

Whenever I think of Eureka, I am filled 
with nostalgia for that campus ‘neath the 
elms. It had a slogan for many years of 
being a small school with a worldwide influ- 
ence. And something about that school 
doesn’t seem to leave you at all. Everything 
good that has happened to me in the years 
since had its beginning there, as well as for 
so many others. 

It was a wonderful time in my life that 
wasn’t all taken up on the football field, 
although I did let football and other extra- 
curricular activities eat into my study time. 
And as a result, my grade average was 
closer to the C level required for eligibil- 
ity—{laughter|—than it was to straight A’s. I 
think someone told me, to my surprise, that 
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I wound up with a B-minus. So, when I got 
that honorary degree that Eureka gave me 
some years ago—{/aughter|—I told the audi- 
ence that it only amplified a sense of shame 
that I had felt for many years, because I 
always had had the sneaking suspicion that 
that first degree they gave me was honor- 
ary. [Laughter] 

I learned a lot at Eureka, and not just 
about economics, which was my major. I 
think the principal thing I learned about 
economics as a major was that if you could 
place all the economists end to end, they’d 
never reach a conclusion. [Laughter] That’s 
a lesson that serves me well in my current 
occupation as an embarrasser of economists. 

As I said, I learned a lot at Eureka. I 
learned, for example, about humility. Now, 
that happens when you’ve been one of at 
least a number of football heroes in high 
school, and suddenly you find yourself sit- 
ting on the bench as second or third string. 
And as with my economic lessons, I’ve had 
opportunities to learn a little more about 
humility every once in awhile since. I re- 
member after I’d made about 50 feature 
motion pictures and was doing a series on 
television that lasted 8 years, I was walking 
down Fifth Avenue in New York one day, 
and about 30 feet ahead of me a man 
coming my way stopped, and he pointed, 
and he yelled, “I know you! I see you all the 
time on that screen and on that television!” 
And everybody on the street stopped, and 
they formed kind of two lines, and he 
stalked me down the center. [Laughter] 
And I’m at one end, and here he comes, 
and he’s fumbling in his pocket all the time 
and talking about me and how much he 
knows—what I’ve done and everything else. 
And he gets to me and pulls out a pen and 
a piece of paper for an autograph and says, 
“Ray Milland.” [Laughter] So, I signed, Ray 
Milland. There was no sense in disappoint- 
ing him. [Laughter] 

But one thing I'll always cherish about 
Eureka besides lessons in football and hu- 
mility is that the college took a chance on 
me. Now, my family couldn’t pay for the 
schooling. We didn’t live on the wrong side 
of the tracks, but we lived close enough 
that we could hear the whistles. [Laughter] 
But what I couldn’t earn in summers—and I 
did work every summer and saved every 
dollar that I earned in order to help—why, 
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the college made up with a scholarship, 
jobs, and, yes, letting me defer part of my 
tuition until after graduation. And I wasn’t 
alone in that. They did that for a number of 
other students. And this was in the depths 
of the Great Depression. And incidentally, 
one of those jobs—washing dishes—was one 
of the better jobs I’ve ever had. [Laughter] 
I performed it in a girls dormitory. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But seriously, in that time of such great 
strain—and when you can imagine what 
happened to the endowment of a small col- 
lege like that in that great crash and the 
Great Depression, and you went to class 
every day and knew that the professors who 
were teaching you, and without any grum- 
ble or complaint, had not been paid for 
weeks and weeks and weeks—and that the 
townspeople and the merchants and the 
grocers and so forth carried them on the 
books—just with the knowledge that some- 
how things would turn out all right. 

Those were Depression years, and I’m so 
happy about the scholarship program that 
you’ve done me the honor of giving in my 
name. It gives the students the opportunity 
to work for their schooling, and it also gives 
them something else I was lucky enough to 
have—a mentor. That’s a part of the pro- 
gram—someone who will take an interest in 
them and their future. 

Now, in my case it was a fellow from 
Kansas City named Sid Aultschuler. Sid was 
a businessman there. And my summer job 
for 7 years—part in high school and then 
through college—was at a beach, a river 
beach on the beautiful Rock River in a nat- 
ural forest park called Lowell Park, named 
for James Russell Lowell, whose family had 
given it to the city. And there was a lodge 
there, and people would come out from the 
cities, like Kansas City and Chicago and so 
forth, with their families. And it was one of 
those things—I don’t know whether it still 
goes on today—in which they had come 
there with their parents as children, and 
now they came as parents with their chil- 
dren. And Id teach their kids to swim. 

And finally, I was there for that last 
summer after I'd graduated, because I had 
to get enough money to try to go out and 
find a job—1932, the lowest year of the 
Great Depression. And many of those men 
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during the summers had said to me that 
when I got out of college, come see them. 
And I had sort of relied on that. But by 
1932 many of those weren’t coming back to 
the lodge anymore. They had their own 
problems, and they weren’t saying that any- 
more. 

But Sid Aultschuler was there, and I 
taught his two small daughters to swim that 
same summer. And then Sid, out of all 
them, said to me: “If you can tell me what 
you really want to do and what you want to 
get into,” he said, “I think I have some 
connections that, if it touches on any of 
those, that I can help, even in these hard 
times.” But he said, “You’re going to have 
to tell me what you want to do.” Well, 
there I was with my degree in economics, a 
graduate with a bachelor of arts degree, 
and it hadn’t occurred to me really what I 
wanted to do or anything except get a job 
of some kind or other. It was those kind of 
times. But he had laid it on me. 

And I finally went home, and I laid 
awake half the night. And finally, it dawned 
on me that some of my extracurricular ac- 
tivities, in addition to football, had rubbed 
off—playing Captain Stanhope in “Journey’s 
End” in the drama class play of the year, 
going out with the glee club, and doing 
comedy routines—I didn’t sing, I talked. 
[Laughter] But in a little town in Illinois 
back in the thirties, you didn’t go out and 
say, “I want to be an actor.” Well, anyway, I 
went to him, and I said, “I think I can tell 
you what it is. I would like to be in the 
world of entertainment.” And then, know- 
ing that radio might be the shortcut to any- 
thing else, I said, “I’d like to get into radio. 
I think I could be a sports announcer.” 

Well, I'd named something in which he 
had no connections at all. [Laughter] But 
Sid gave me the greatest advice in the 
world, and all you young people who are 
listening, pay attention to your mentors. He 
said, “Maybe it’s just as well that I don’t 
have any connections, because,” he said, “if 
I got you a job someplace, the man giving 
you the job wouldn’t be interested in you. 
He’d be giving you the job because of me.” 
He said, “Everyplace there are people that 
know that this isn’t going to last forever, 
this Depression. They are going to know 
that their future depends on getting young 
people into their business.” So, he said, 


“What you should do is just start going to 
radio stations. You needn’t tell them wheth- 
er you want to be a sports announcer. Just 
tell them that you believe in the future of 
that business, and you'll take any job in 
order to get inside of radio, and then take 
your chances from there.” 

Well, I did that. It meant hitchhiking, and 
I figured that if I started at the top, at the 
big stations in Chicago and the networks, 
that wherever I got a job might be further 
up the line than if I started at the bottom. 
Well, I don’t know how many stations I 
went to. But he told me that someplace 
along the line I would meet a man of this 
kind. And he said, “Remember, a salesman 
may have to make 200 calls before he 
makes a sale.” And I wound up down in the 
Quad Cities, Iowa and Illinois. A wonderful 
old Scotchman who'd played a role in my 
life told me that they had just hired an 
announcer the day before I got there. 
Where was I? Why didn’t I know about 
this? I didn’t tell him I didn’t listen to his 
station. [Laughter] 

But on the way out, I said to myself, 
“How does a guy get to be a sports an- 
nouncer if he can’t get a job in a radio 
station?” And I went down to the elevator, 
which fortunately wasn’t there, and I heard 
a clumping. Pete McArther was crippled up 
with arthritis, on two canes, and he was 
coming down the hall, and he was calling in 
a very profane way for that big SOB to stop 
and wait. So, I waited for him, and he came 
up, and he said, ““What’s that you said about 
sports?” And I said, “Well, I think I’d like to 
do that and that I could do that.” He said, 
“Could you tell me about a football game 
and make me see it if I’m sitting at home 
listening to my radio?” And I said, “I think 
so. 

He took me in the studio, stood me in 
front of a microphone, and he said: “When 
the red light goes on, you'll be alone here. 
I'll be in another room listening. You start 
broadcasting an imaginary football game.” 
[Laughter] Well, I remembered a game that 
we had won in the last 20 seconds with a 
65-yard touchdown. The key to the play, an 
off-tackle smash, was for the right guard 
running interference to take out the first 
man in the secondary in order to let our 
man break loose. In.the game I missed my 
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block—{/aughter|—but our man made the 
touchdown. I replayed that fourth quarter 
for him, and in the replay, I nailed that 
fellow with a—[incudible]. [Laughter] 

Now, I was right about one thing. Deep 
in my heart it was always acting I really 
wanted, and I thought that radio would be 
a quick jump for that, and it turned out to 
be. There are some in Washington who 
wish I'd jumped in the river instead. 
[Laughter] That wouldn’t have helped 
them, because I was the lifeguard—that’s 
what my job was. [Laughter] 

Well, Sid Aultschuler isn’t here, but two 
mentors for those scholars are—Al Haig and 
Selwa Roosevelt. And I just want to say 
thanks to them, and let me also say thanks 
to someone who isn’t a part of the mentor 
program, but who I know has taken a spe- 
cial interest in one of our scholars—Strom 
Thurmond. This young man who’s here is 
an intern in Strom’s office. And I thank all 
of you, and the kind of generosity that 
you're showing this evening is the kind that 
built not just Eureka College but America 
itself. 

And could I just take a minute, because 
maybe some of you who are being so kind 
don’t know very much about that little 
school out there on the prairie. Well, in the 
first place, it is the oldest coeducational col- 
lege west of the Alleghenies. And it was 
started by some people who arrived there 
in that part of Illinois in a wagon train from 
the East. And a man named Ben Major, 
whose family still lives there in the college 
town, his descendents, decided that this is 
where they would stay. He was the leader. 
He sank an axe in a stump, and he said, 
“Here’s where we will build our school.” 
And they built their school before they built 
there homes. And it became Walnut Grove 
Academy. And then, when it graduated 
above that, it became Eureka College. But 
this little school, so rich with tradition and 
that has contributed so much, and people 
like myself who went there—you were 
never too poor, but what, if they could, 
they could make it possible for you to get 
that education. 

There used to be a giant elm, which final- 
ly has given up, outside of one of the build- 
ings called Burgess. It was called recruiting 
elm, outside of Burgess Hall, because Cap- 
tain Burgess in the Civil War stood down 
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beneath that tree and called up to the class- 
rooms of the one building at that time of 
the college for the young men to come 
down and enlist in the Union Army. Now, it 
isn’t true that I was one of the young men 
there. [Laughter] 

But as I say, tradition that is so rich, and 
as you’ve been told, the wonderful thing 
about a small liberal arts college of that 
kind is not only that you get a good educa- 
tion, but you can’t hide. You can’t just go to 
class and back to your quarters again as you 
could in some of the great universities. I’ve 
been a regent of the 9-campus University of 
California, by way of being Governor. I was 
a member of the board of the 23-college, 
State college system of California. As a 
sports announcer I saw the inside of a great 
many of the great universities. 

If I had it to do over again, I would go to 
Eureka College. It means that much, and I 
think it meant that much to me. You can’t 
hide. Everybody is needed, whether it’s for 
glee club or student officers or athletics or 
whatever it may be. They grab you, and 
they bring you in, and you find out talents 
and abilities that you never knew you had. 

So, I just want you to know how deeply 
grateful I am and that what you have done 
and what you are doing for this institution 
is for something that is very worthwhile. 
And maybe there aren’t as many of them 
left in the country as there should be, but I 
pray to God there will always be a Eureka 
College, there in the heart of Illinois. 

Thank you all very much. God bless you 
all 


Mr. Pfautch. 1 have two very brief pres- 
entations. Mr. President, I did not go to 
Eureka College, and I have long lost a sense 
of priorities. May I present the spouse of 
our honorary cochairman and the Chief of 
Staff, the Honorable Donald Regan—who, 
by the way, is a distinguished Harvard 
alumnus. 

And now a special presentation by the 
president of the student body of Eureka 
College, who is also a Reagan scholar, and 
he is Mr. Rodney Gould. Will you welcome 
him. 

Mr. Gould. Mrs. Reagan, Mr. President, 
just one thing before I get started. I’ve 
been asked to remind everyone to please 
stand after this presentation and join the 
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Eureka College madrigal singers in our 
alma mater, “ "Neath the Elms.” 

There is also another thing that I'd like to 
say. Three years ago we met the President 
in the White House, in 1983. And at that 
time we were all clustered around the 
President and Mrs. Reagan. And I said to 
Mrs. Reagan then, I said, “Thanks for what 
you have done in the fight against drugs, 
because there could be a lot of people here 
right now, a lot of people in college on 
scholarships if it wasn’t for drugs.” This lady 
hasn’t jumped on the bandwagon; she’s 
been a bandwagon. I just want to thank 
Mrs. Reagan. 

As you could tell, the President loves 
Eureka College. We love him there. He has 
been a supporter, not since he has been in 
office but ever since he graduated. He 
came back and was the honorary chairman 
of pumpkin parades. [Laughter] When we 
needed a new library in 1969, we called 
President Reagan. When we needed a new 
physical education center, we asked Mr. 
Reagan. He has been there for us as a re- 
cruiter, contributor, confidante, board of 
trustee member for two terms. And as a 
student, it is correct, he was student body 
president, also. He was a swim team 
member. He won national honor for a play, 
“Aria Da Capo.” 

The President. “Aria Da Capo.” 

Mr. Gould. He won a national honor for 
his role presentation there. He was also on 
the football team. He was a big part of 
Eureka College then. He still is. But when 
he graduated, he never received a class 
ring. So, on behalf of the students of Eureka 
College, the alumni of Eureka College, and 
also the Ronald W. Reagan scholars, Mr. 
President, I’d like to present you with this 
1932 class ring. 

The President asked me to remind you 
that his school colors are maroon and gold, 
and thank you. 

Now, if we all rise and join in singing of 
“’*Neath the Elms Upon the Campus.” 

The President. ——would you like to say 
something? An after-dinner speaker gets an 
encore? [Laughter] 

No, you have just heard it, the alma 
mater there. And, again, I can only just say, 
I’m so grateful to all of you. See, I couldn’t 
afford one in 1932. [Laughter] But another 
tradition that I don’t know whether it exists 


today—and then I will quit—is: Nancy has 
my letter sweater. 
Thank you all, again. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:18 p.m. at 
the Willard Intercontinental Hotel. Prior to 
his remarks, he attended a fundraising re- 
ception at the hotel. 
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The President. Thank you, and thank you, 
Bill—Governor Bill, if these people do what 
I think they’re going to do. It’s a pleasure, a 
great pleasure, to be here in Detroit, a city 
of industry and commerce; a city that ex- 
emplifies the energy, creativity, and enter- 
prise of America; a city where so many 
dreams have come true for so many people. 

I'll never forget that special dream that 
started here in 1980. America was in trou- 
ble, and the Republicans came here to kick 
off our campaign to put America back on 
track and reaching for the stars. And that’s 
exactly what we’ve done. It wouldn’t have 
happened without you, and if we stick to- 
gether, nobody is turning us back. 

It’s been tough going at times, but I think 
there’s every reason to be proud of what 
we’ve accomplished since those dark days 
of uncertainty and decline. When we met 
here for our convention in 1980, inflation 
was running at double digits for the second 
year in a row, interest rates were shooting 
through the roof, the ranks of the unem- 
ployed were swelling, and business was in 
decline. Let me ask you: Anybody want to 
go back to those dark old days? 

Audience. No-o-o! 

The President. It took time to put our 
program in place and time for it to work its 
magic, but today America has enjoyed 45 
months of economic growth. We’ve got the 
highest number of people working and the 
highest percentage of the work force em- 
ployed on record. There’s a figure that most 
people are not familiar with. It seems that 
those who do the statistics have declared 
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that the potential workpool of America is 
everyone, male and female, from the age of 
16 all the way and on up, including every- 
one—the retired and everyone else. Well, 
today, for the first time in our history, 61.2 
percent of that available pool is employed 
in this country. 

The interest rates are down. And let me 
add that we just did all of this and, at the 
same time, kept inflation at its lowest level 
in over 20 years. But we’re not finished, 
and we won’t be until inflation is at zero 
and every American who wants a job has a 
job. 

Now, there are those who would tell you 
that everything we’ve accomplished has 
been a matter of luck, or just a part of an 
uncontrollable business cycle, or even the 
result of the celestial effects of Halley’s 
Comet. [Laughter] But, my friends, Ameri- 
ca’s progress can be traced not to personal- 
ities, not to chance, but to the dramatic 
change in philosophy we carried to Wash- 
ington after the 1980 election—and to you, 
the American people. 

The tax-and-tax and spend-and-spend 
crowd had bought our country a one-way 
ticket to economic oblivion. The American 
people were just hanging on. That reminds 
me a little of that fellow that fell off a cliff 
and on the way down, grabbed a branch, a 
limb that was sticking out from the cliff. 
And he hung there, and he looked down at 
the rocks, hundreds of feet below, and he 
was yelling for help. Then he turned his 
eyes upward, and he said, “Oh Lord, if 
you're up there, tell me what to do.” And a 
voice from above said, “If you have faith, 
let go.” And the fellow looked down at 
those rocks again way below him, looked 
back up, and says, “Is there anybody else up 
there?” [Laughter] 

Well, by 1980 the American people had 
lost faith with the liberals who claimed we 
could spend our way to better times, and if 
we raised taxes only the other guy would 
pay. Well, we Republicans believe in a fun- 
damentally different approach. The other 
party promises to create more govern- 
ment—is there an echo in here?! You 


1The President was referring to hecklers 
in the audience. 
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know, we’re out to create more jobs and 
opportunity. The other party advocates 
more bureaucratic solutions, central plan- 
ning, and Federal controls. 

We seek to free the creative genius of the 
American people and unleash the economy- 
building power of the marketplace. The 
other party would raise taxes, because they 
believe they know how to spend your 
money better than you do. We say to lower 
the rates and let people keep more of what 
they earn. 

Now, I'd like to take this opportunity to 
thank Michigan for the great team of Re- 
publican House Members you’ve sent to 
Washington. They’ve been real heroes in 
our battle to invigorate America’s economy 
and rebuild her defenses. And a special 
thanks for Congressman Bill Broomfield. 
His leadership in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has been a great service to our 
country. 

And there’s another leader that Michigan 
has loaned to our crusade for whom I’m 
most grateful, but he had to stay back in 
Washington—Guy Vander Jagt. As chair- 
man of the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, he’s been a major player 
in the Nation’s Capital. We depend on him, 
and thank you for sending him to us. 

The individuals I just mentioned, along 
with Republican activists around this coun- 
try, share a vision of a strong, prosperous 
America—a land where people are free to 
go as far as their talents and hard work will 
take them. I think it’s especially appropriate 
that I am here, in this city where our 
dream began in 1980, to support a team 
which so exemplifies this American dream. 
I’m talking about Bill Lucas and Colleen 
Engler, the next Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor of the State of Michigan. 

Colleen, at 34, represents both youth and 
experience. I understand that she was first 
elected to your State house of representa- 
tives at age 22. And with a name like Col- 
leen, I’m certain there might be a bit of 
Irish in this lady. So, take it from a Reagan: 
This is the one you want for Lieutenant 
Governor. The GOP is putting Colleen’s tal- 
ents and leadership, like that of women 
across our country, to work for America. 
Later today, for example, I’m headed to Ne- 
braska in support of one of the five women 
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Republican gubernatorial candidates who 
are running this year—Kay Orr. Women in 
America are taking on the tough jobs and, 
at long last, getting the credit they deserve. 

You know, if I can refer back to that busi- 
ness I used to be in—it’s not like the days of 
Ginger Rogers. Her male counterpart got 
the lion’s share of the publicity, but Ginger 
Rogers did everything that Fred Astaire 
did—and did it with high heels on, and 
doing it backwards. 

In the last few years something wonderful 
has been happening in America. We're 
showing as never before that we’re truly 
the land of opportunity. The number of 
women in elected offices has risen dramati- 
cally, now over 18,000 nationwide. In just 6 
years the number of elected black officials 
has risen from under 5,000 to almost 6,500. 
And not only in politics and government 
but in every field of endeavor, economic 
recovery is ushering in a new era of 
progress and expanding potentials for all 
Americans. 

It’s incumbent on all of us who so strong- 
ly believe in the opportunity society to be 
personally involved in campaigns like this 
one here in Michigan. So, it’s a special privi- 
lege for me to be here in support of an 
individual whose life is testimony to the 
ideals that we hold so dear. I hope that 
between now and election day, you'll do 
everything in your power to make certain 
that Bill Lucas is the next Governor of this 
State. [Applause] I was going to ask if I 
could count on you, but you've already an- 
swered. 

Bill was born in Harlem and is an exam- 
ple to every young person in this country, 
of every race, of what an individual can 
accomplish if he lives right, works hard, and 
sets his sights high. Bill was a social worker 
and a teacher in New York, an investigator 
for the Civil Rights Commission, and an 
agent for the FBI. He has dedicated his life 
to this country, seeing to it that America is 
the land that God intended her to be. 

This is a man who has put his life on the 
line to make our streets safe and secure. 
Three times during his law enforcement 
career, when he was a policeman in New 
York, a gun was aimed at him, the trigger 
pulled, and then the gun misfired. So, when 
I say thank God we’ve got a man like Bill 
Lucas around, I really mean it. 


As sheriff of Wayne County, Bill demon- 
strated his management skills and champi- 
oned the battle against crime. He then 
went on to his current position as Wayne 
County’s executive. And __ incidentally, 
Wayne County is the fourth largest county 
in the United States. We have at least two 
former Governors here on the platform, 
Governor Romney and myself, and we both 
know that the Wayne County executive’s 
job is about as close to a Governor’s job as 
you can get. He took over this county when 
it was on the verge of bankruptcy. He’s 
been doing a terrific job since, hasn’t he? 
[Applause] 

Now, some people think that Bill Lucas is 
unique because he is profamily, because he 
is conservative, and because he balanced 
Wayne County’s budget without raising 
taxes. Now, I don’t think that’s unique; I 
think that’s the way government ought to 
be run. 

And about those taxes, Bill says the 
people of this State deserve a tax cut. His 
opponent has done everything in his power 
to get his hands in your pockets. It’s a clas- 
sic contest between the old liberal ideas of 
tax and spend versus the vibrant, new phi- 
losophy that has pushed America into an 
era of growth and economic expansion. Of 
course, I know there are those who claim 
that all the progress we’ve had nationally is 
a spillover from developments here in 
Michigan. [Laughter] Well, I can only say 
that it’s pretty clear Michigan would be 
doing a lot better if it had a Governor who 
believes in high growth and low taxes, a 
Governor like Bill Lucas. Let the others talk 
about a comeback State; Bill Lucas will 
make this a go-ahead State. 

He offers the kind of strong moral leader- 
ship that will make a difference. He is a 
family man of deep religious conviction. 
He’s seen the ravages of drugs and crime 
and knows that if we’re to tackle these seri- 
ous problems, it means more than just 
throwing tax dollars at them and issuing a 
press release. Bill is the kind of man who 
will make it his personal crusade to mobi- 
lize the people in the fight against the evil 
of drugs, to help those who are taking drugs 
to get off, and to encourage our young 
people not to get started in the first place. 
By the way, when-she heard I was coming 
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here, Nancy asked me to pass on a message. 
When it comes to drugs—for your families, 
for your communities, for your country— 
please, she asked, “Just say no.” 

Bill and I have much in common. We 
share the values of hard work, family, God, 
and love of country. And he was a Demo- 
crat and switched, and so was I. You know, 
it’s a cliche, but you’ve heard it before, but 
it’s true. You know, the Democratic Party 
didn’t—we didn’t really leave it, it left us a 
long time ago. I’m sure there must be some 
Democrats in an audience like this or some 
who have been and switched. 

The truth of the matter is, there are mil- 
lions of patriotic Democrats across this 
country who are totally out of step with the 
leadership of their party, which is still going 
down that old-fashioned road of taking your 
money and giving you orders. I—having 
been Governor of California and knowing 
that Bill wants to be Governor—I can tell 
you, he’ll make a heck of a chief executive 
for this State. So, tell your neighbors and 
friends: Come November 4th, it’s Colleen 
Engler for Lieutenant Governor and “Cool 
Hand” Luke for Governor. 

I just have one last thought for you. 
There’s a young fellow memorialized here 
in your Hall of Champions for whom I feel 
a special kinship. His name was George 
Gipp. He was a great Michigander who 
played football for Notre Dame. And all I 
ask you as we head toward election day is, 
let’s win this one—do it for Michigan, and, 
yes, win one for the Gipper. 

Thank you all. Thank you all, and God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in 


Cobo Arena. He was introduced by guber- 
natorial candidate William Lucas. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Thank you, Bill, Colleen. Being here with 
you on this occasion, and in view of the fact 
that I know that you have already had 
closed-circuit television in here, this all re- 
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minds me of a story about an event in an- 
cient Rome. Apparently, a group of Chris- 
tians were thrown into the coliseum with a 
pack of hungry lions. And before the lions 
could attack, however, a Christian jumped 
up and said something and the lions imme- 
diately laid down, refusing to go anywhere 
near the Christians, and much less eat 
them. And the crowd hooted and hollered. 
They threw rocks at the lions, but to no 
avail. And finally, Nero called the Christian 
leader, asked him just what he had said to 
the lions. He said, “I only told them there’d 
be speeches after the meal.” [Laughter] 

Seriously, though, it’s a pleasure to have 
this chance to speak with you and to be in a 
State that has meant so much to the Repub- 
lican Party and the success that we’ve en- 
joyed in these last 6 years. Let me just say 
that your GOP delegation to Congress is 
terrific. I owe a great debt to each and 
every one of them. And that’s especially 
true for Bill Broomfield, the dean of the 
GOP’s Michigan delegation. And one other 
individual I rely on, would be remiss if I 
didn’t single him out—Guy Vander Jagt. 
And I thank you for lending him to the 
country. These are true champions of our 
cause. 

The measure of their success can be 
found in the change that’s now taking place 
in the Republican Party. It wasn’t that long 
ago when party ranks were dwindling and 
registrations were down. And after being 
over there in that rally just a short time 
ago, and seeing the young people that were 
there—I remember right after I became a 
Republican, I commented to Nancy once 
after coming back from an affair that the 
only young people we saw there looked like 
they couldn’t join anything else. [Laughter] 
Well, that’s not so anymore. 

As America drifted into the second half of 
the 1970's, liberal power reached its zenith. 
Our opponents gained full control of both 
Houses of Congress, and they’d held it for 
almost 30 years. The Presidency, all of the 
executive departments and agencies and, at 
the same time, they held all of those and 
dominated much of the State and local gov- 
ernment throughout the Nation. 

The liberal agenda only had one flaw: It 
didn’t work. High taxes, central planning, 
and heavyhanded Federal controls were 
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about as good for America as Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow was for Chicago. [Laughter] As our 
country sank into decline and uncertainty, a 
revitalized Republican Party—dedicated to 
building a free, prosperous, and secure 
America—emerged to meet the challenge. 

We met here in Detroit in 1980, as I’ve 
told you, and then we reached out to our 
fellow countrymen under the banner: To- 
gether, a new beginning. And it was a new 
beginning, for our country and for the Re- 
publican Party. In Michigan this new day 
began when the GOP took control of the 
State senate. Isn’t it great that the chairman 
of today’s event, John Engler, is the senate 
majority leader. Today we’re the party of 
new ideas and open doors; we’re the party 
of opportunity and freedom, of strength 
and ideals. 

And today, as I said before, young people 
are joining our party as never before. And 
I’ve been meeting them all over the coun- 
try—in schools, in universities and college 
campuses, in shops and factories, and above 
all, on our military bases. This generation is 
the best darn group of young people we’ve 
seen in a long, long time. 

And I understand that we have with us a 
courageous young heroine, Meenu Sundare- 
son, who risked her life to rescue an infant 
on board the plane in the recent hijacking 
in Pakistan. And, Meenu, I just want to 
thank you personally, and to say how proud 
we all are of you. There she is. God bless 
you. 

Well, along with young voters, more and 
more people are leaving their old party af- 
filiation behind and joining our ranks. After 
much soul searching, they come to the con- 
clusion that the leadership that dominates 
the other party no jonger reflects their in- 
terests or their concerns or their values. 

And this reminds me of a story maybe 
some of you’ve heard about that kid that 
was outside a Democratic fundraising 
dinner. And as those in attendance filed 
out, he started hawking them, and he told 
us he had puppies. He held them up and 
gave the pitch, “Democrat puppies for sale. 
Anybody, want a Democrat puppy?” Two 
weeks later, the Republicans happened to 
hold a fundraiser at the same restaurant. 
And there was the same kid with the same 
batch of puppies. Only this time, his pitch 
was changed, “Republican puppies for sale. 


Anyone want to buy a Republican puppy?” 
A reporter noticed this, that had been at 
the other meeting, and he said, “Wait a 
minute, kid. How come this same bunch of 
puppies were Democratic puppies 2 weeks 
ago, and now they’re Republicans?” The kid 
wasn’t stopped for a minute. He said, “Now 
they’ve got their eyes open.” [Laughter] 

Well, as Bill Lucas and I can both tell 
you, even once you’ve got your eyes open, 
making that change in registration is the 
most difficult hurdle to jump. And yet so 
many are jumping over and joining us. 
They know that today ours is the party of 
all the people, while the leadership of the 
other side remains paralyzed by a depend- 
ency on special interests and tied to the 
failed ideas of the past. 

There is no better symbol of the realign- 
ment taking place in our country than your 
ticket here in Michigan. Colleen Engler has 
both youth and experience on her side. She 
knows that women are not just welcome in 
the Republican Party; they’re welcome in 
the leadership of the Republican Party. The 
days of looking for the best man are over. 
What we Republicans are looking for now is 
the best candidate, period. 

And let me stress: The difference be- 
tween our parties is clear on this front as 
well. We don’t choose someone based on his 
or her race or sex in an attempt to curry 
favor from this or that particular group. 
We’re looking for leaders who share our 
ideals and have the talent necessary to get 
the job done. And again, we Republicans 
are looking for the best candidate, period. 
And the best candidate for Governor of 
Michigan is Bill Lucas, period. 

Bill’s a man who has gained the respect of 
anyone who’s ever known him. Born and 
raised—as I’ve already told you in that tele- 
vised account—he was raised in Harlem, 
and after his parents died, his aunt cared 
for him as her own child. And this honest 
compassion and example of family responsi- 
bility, no doubt, made a lasting impression. 

Early on, Bill learned what commitment 
and the desire to achieve are all about. 
There’s a story that Bill’s college track team 
was up for the championship. He was in the 
3-mile race. But on the first lap around the 
track, he lost a shoe.. Maybe other runners 
might have quit. Bill kept going. He fin- 
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ished that race with a foot that was bloody 
and torn, but he had come in third. And 
those extra points for third place added 
enough to the rest of the team’s score— 
were enough to win the championship for 
his school. Now, that’s the kind of man we 
Republicans want on our team. I chose a 
shorter distance. I ran the quarter mile. 
[Laughter] 

But I want to thank you for having me 
with you here today. And I hope you'll do 
all you can to see to it that Bill and Colleen 
and the other Republican candidates are 
elected and reelected. And there’s no way 
to say how rewarding all of this has been 
for me to come here and to see you. You 
know, sometimes in Washington, you kind 
of lose track of what the real Americans are 
doing across the Potomac and outside the 
District. But it’s wonderful to be here with 
you, and, please, send these two people to 
the statehouse. We need them. 

God bless you. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:58 p.m. in 
Cobo Hall. He was introduced by guberna- 
torial candidate William Lucas. Following 
the President’s remarks, he attended a recep- 
tion for major donors in Cobo Hall. 

Following the reception, the President 
traveled to Omaha, NE. 


Omaha, Nebraska 





Remarks at a Rally for Gubernatorial 
Candidate Kay Orr. September 24, 1986 





Thank you, Kay, and thank you all. You 
know, if I'd gotten receptions like this in 
my former career, I never would have left 
Hollywood. But it’s great to be here in the 
Cornhusker State. And greetings to your 
fine GOP State party chairman, John Gale; 
and, of course, to your outstanding candi- 
date for Governor, Kay Orr, and Bill Nichol 
for Lieutenant Governor. 

You know, before I say anything else, 
flying in here today and seeing that good 
earth and that good Nebraska land, I was 
reminded of a story. I find that as time goes 
on a lot of things remind me of stories. But, 
anyway, in case it’s new to you, this was an 
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old fellow that had a patch of land and it 
included some creek bottom land that was 
all scrub, brush, and rocks. And finally, he 
set out, and he started clearing and hauling 
the rocks away and clearing the brush and 
everything. And then he started fertilizing 
and cultivating and planting, until he had a 
real gardenspot there. And he was pretty 
proud of it. And one morning after the 
church service on a Sunday morning, he 
asked the preacher if he wouldn’t stop by 
and see what he’d accomplished and what 
he’d done. 

Well, the preacher came out and he 
looked at this, and he said, “Oh,” he said, 
“I’ve just never seen anything like it.” He 
said, “The Lord has certainly blessed this 
land. Look at those melons. I’ve never seen 
anything so big.” And then, he said, “That 
corn, I’ve never seen corn taller than that.” 
Well, he went on about this and everything 
was, “The Lord has been good to this place, 
and bless the Lord and what he has done.” 
And finally, the old boy was getting a little 
more fidgety, and finally, he said, “Rever- 
end, I wish you could have seen it when the 
Lord was doing it by himself.” 

But there’s a moral to that. Because just 
as the creek bottom land required the farm- 
er’s hard work to make it flourish, so this 
vast and beautiful land that God has given 
us requires our diligence to keep it great. 
And I'd like you to consider with me for a 
moment how much better things are for 
America because you and I and millions of 
others chose to believe the simple truth, 
and rejected the notion that somehow our 
country’s best days were behind her. 

You remember 1980: the worst economic 
mess since the Great Depression, foreign 
governments that routinely insulted our 
proud country and her citizens, and leader- 
ship in Washington that blamed the Ameri- 
can people, instead of itself, for all our 
problems. 

Remember, we were told it was a mal- 
aise, and we just had to get used to doing 
with less. Well, the people knew different. 
Somebody once put it: “Ninety-eight per- 
cent of the adults in this country are 
decent, hard-working, honest Americans.” 
But then to rub it in, the quotation goes on 
to say: “It’s the other lousy 2 percent that 
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get all the publicity. But then we elected 
them.” 

Well, we set to work to change all that. 
We went to the American people and told 
them: The economy’s gone sour. Taxes are 
too high. We’re overregulated. And there’s 
one simple reason for it: The Federal Gov- 
ernment is too big, and it spends too much 
of your money. And we told the American 
people that there was one way to end the 
years of tax and tax and spend and spend, 
and that was to elect fewer liberals and a 
whole lot more Republicans. 

Well, the people heard us, they heard us, 
and we started moving. One example: tax 
brackets—they were too high and the liber- 
als in Washington wanted them to go 
higher. We not only stood fast against the 
liberals’ demand, we actually cut taxes, en- 
acting an across-the-board personal income 
tax cut of nearly 25 percent. Then we in- 
dexed taxes to the rate of inflation, thereby 
ending the hidden tax of bracket creep. 

You'll remember with that runaway infla- 
tion, and you’d get a cost-of-living pay 
raise—didn’t make you any better off, just 
tried to keep pace with the rising cost of 
living. But because the tax was based on the 
number of dollars you got, not their worth, 
you were worse off, not better off—because 
the income tax went up. , 

Well, even then, the old habits of tax and 
tax and spend and spend died hard. The 
critics didn’t like our program of low taxes 
and limited government and sneeringly 
called it Reaganomics. And they found a 
battle cry for their campaign in ’84, shout- 
ing at the American people: “We’re going 
to raise your taxes!” The American people 
didn’t bother to shout back. Here in Ne- 
braska, and around the country, they just 
went into the polling booths and pulled the 
Republican lever. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, I think we 
Republicans had a right to the support we 
got. Our policies brought down inflation, 
taxes, and interest rates. They created 7.2 
million new jobs by 1984, and they’ve cre- 
ated 3.9 million more jobs since. Now, you 
know, I knew of course that our program 
was working because they stopped calling it 
Reaganomics. 

But it’s true that in the midst of this ex- 
pansion, some sectors of our economy are 
having their troubles—sectors like farming. 


And when we’re talking about problems 
down on the farm, I believe we’re talking 
about more than statistics like crop yields 
and land prices, we’re talking about a way 
of life sustained and nurtured by the soil— 
the oldest way of life that Americans know. 

And with this in mind, our administration 
has provided more support for America’s 
farmers than did the administrations of the 
last five Presidents combined—spending an 
amount, this year alone, totaling some $26 
billion. Our economic program has resulted 
in lower farm production costs, and we’re 
working hard to expand the overseas 
market for American farm products. And a 
native Nebraskan—our special trade repre- 
sentative, Ambassador Clayton Yeutter, is 
playing a central role in this effort. 

Yes, times are still hard for many Nebras- 
ka farmers, but they’ve begun to get better. 
World markets are expanding. In just the 
next 3 years, the number of people on 
Earth will grow more than enough to popu- 
late another America. I was beginning to 
think there was an echo in here—{referring 
to hecklers in the audience]. [Laughter] But, 
as I know you agree, the main reason for 
hope—the reason the family farm will not 
only endure but prevail—is that American 
farmers can outinnovate, outproduce, and 
outcompete any farmers on Earth. 

Now, I didn’t come here today to talk 
about Washington. But I do have a good 
reason for bringing up these issues of low 
taxes and economic growth. You see, Kay 
Orr believes in the same things you and I 
do—that the way to move Nebraska ahead 
isn’t by inflating the Government budget at 
the expense of the family budget, but by 
keeping taxes equitable and low and foster- 
ing sound and lasting economic growth. 
That sounds good to me. How about to youP 

Of course, the liberal Democratic leaders 
opposing Kay are promising the people of 
this great State that, honest, this time they 
aren’t going to increase spending and taxes. 
Well, permit me to offer some advice from 
a fellow who deals with the liberals every 
day in Washington: When it comes to tax 
and tax and spend and spend, some of them 
mean well, but the liberals are just like 
Oscar Wilde—they can resist everything 
but temptation. Or to make play on some- 
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thing the late Will Rogers once said, these 
liberals never met a tax they didn’t hike. 

Then there’s the crucial matter of experi- 
ence. As State treasurer, Kay gained the 
skills she’ll need to lead Nebraska on to a 
new era of prosperity and growth. She’ll be 
able to provide a school system that strives 
for excellence at every level. And as I said, 
she’ll promote new jobs and economic 
growth while keeping taxes low. And she’ll 
work to provide Nebraska farmers with ex- 
panded and more reliable markets. 

And although Kay and Bill are running 
for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
their campaign has importance that extends 
beyond Nebraska itself to all parts of the 
Nation. For by electing them the people of 
this State will be sending a message to the 
rest of the Nation, and especially to the 
liberal leadership of the Democratic Party. 
The message: Stop the taxing; stop the 
spending; and make government live within 
its means. That’s a message the liberals 
need to hear. 

And let me just say something else in 
here while I’m talking this. Well, you’ve 
noticed that I’ve called—the liberal leader- 
ship. I know that across this country there 
are millions of good, patriotic Democrats 
who are way out of step with the liberal 
leadership of their party. They remind me 
of something that happened to me when I 
was the drum major of the YMCA Boys 
Band in Dixon. 

We were leading the Decoration Day 
parade. And the man on the white horse, 
the parade marshal who was leading all of 
us, galloped back down the parade line at 
one point to see if everything was all right. 
And I’m up there with my baton, and 
pretty soon the music begins to sound faint. 
And I turned around and looked. He had 
arrived back up in front just in time to turn 
the band to the right, and there I was walk- 
ing down the street all by myself. [Laugh- 
ter) And that’s the way with the liberal 
leadership of the Democratic Party—their 
party turned to the right years ago, and 
they’re still going left. 

But there’s another reason why the candi- 
dacy of Kay and Bill is so important. It 
stands for the virtually unlimited opportuni- 
ty that our nation has come to offer to men 
and women alike. We still have a long way 
to go, but today American women are find- 
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ing opportunities that their forebears never 
dreamed of. 

Today over two-thirds of the women be- 
tween ages 25 and 44 are employed. Half 
our college students are women and grow- 
ing numbers cf women are doctors, lawyers, 
police, and military officers. Today women 
fill almost three-quarters of all new jobs in 
managerial, professional, and _ technical 
fields. And the number of women-owned 
businesses is growing nearly three times 
faster than the number of businesses owned 
by men. As long as I’ve got this micro- 
phone, I'll out-sound them—{referring to 
hecklers in the audience]. 

Now, what I’ve been saying about women 
is of particular importance to the Republi- 
can Party. You see, today we Republicans 
are demonstrating to the Nation that the 
GOP is the true party of opportunity, the 
party to all Americans—women and men, 
black and white—who believe that individ- 
ual enterprise, not big government, is the 
true source of prosperity and freedom. For 
example, I happen to be Irish on my fa- 
ther’s side, and so that makes me an ethnic 
American. It’s interfered with a few jokes I 
used to tell. And when, as a young man, I 
spent my summers lifeguarding—it wasn’t 
in some posh country club, but on the 
banks of a river in a small town in northern 
Illinois. And believe me, there are plenty in 
the other party who find the fact that this 
Republican was born to ordinary working 
people—they find that kind of hard to take. 
I’ve always wondered why it is the Demo- 
crats call supporters of the Republican 
Party “fat cats,” but their own contributors 
are called “public-spirited philanthropists.” 
[Laughter] 

Or consider that earlier today I was in 
Detroit campaigning for Bill Lucas, a guber- 
natorial candidate who’s a former FBI agent 
and one of the most impressive men I’ve 
ever met. Bill Lucas is a Republican, and 
Bill Lucas is black. Nothing could more 
powerfully demonstrate that in 1986, it’s 
not the Democrats but the GOP that’s 
become the party of progress and opportu- 
nity. 

This brings me back to the gains women 
today are making and, in particular, to 
women in politics. The truth is, it’s the 
GOP, not the Democrats, that has the most 
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women in the House of Representatives— 
outstanding Members of Congress like Ne- 
braska’s own Virginia Smith. There are two 
women in the United States Senate, Nancy 
Kassebaum of Kansas and Paula Hawkins of 
Florida, and both are Republicans. You 
know, now that I think of it, it was a certain 
Republican President who nominated 
Sandra Day O’Connor to be the first 
woman in history on the United States Su- 
preme Court. And today our party has not 
one or two, but five women running for 
governorships—including the next Gover- 
nor of the great State of Nebraska, Kay Orr. 

Kay, there’s an experience of mine re- 
garding women in politics that I think you 
and everyone here might enjoy hearing. 
You know, before she became Prime Minis- 
ter of England, Margaret Thatcher had 
become, for the first time, the head of the 
Conservative Party in England. And it’s 
usually expected that the head of that 
party, if that party wins in the next elec- 
tion, will become Prime Minister. 

Well, I was in England at a time when I 
was Governor of California. And an Ameri- 
can businessman arranged a meeting be- 
tween the two of us. He thought we might 
have a lot to talk about, and we did. And I 
was greatly impressed. And then, that 
night, at a cocktail reception, an English- 
man, a Lord-somebody-or-other—if he were 
in Hollywood we would have cast him as 
“Colonel Blimp”—he came up to me, and 
he said, “My dear fellow,” he says, “what 
did you think of our Miss Thatcher?” And I 
said, “Well, I was greatly impressed, and I 
think she would make a magnificent Prime 
Minister.” And he said, “Oh, my dear 
fellow, a woman? Prime Minister?” [Laugh- 
ter] And I said, “Well, you had a Queen 
named Victoria once that did rather well.” 
And he said, “Jove, I’d forgotten all about 
that.” [Laughter] 

Well, I have the feeling that Kay Orr is 
one woman in government no one’s going 
to forget. Kay, ladies and gentlemen, 
permit me to close today by telling you 
something of what I’ve seen during this 
campaign of 1986. As I mentioned a 
moment ago, earlier today we were in De- 
troit. Last week we were in Alabama and 
Louisiana, and before that in your neighbor- 
ing State of Colorado. And everywhere I’ve 
gone, I’ve seen something that touched me, 


and something that gives heart to all of us 
who can still remember the self-doubt, the 
weakness at home and abroad, that marked 
so much of the sixties and seventies. I see it 
here today in Omaha. 

Call it confidence and _self-assurance, 
what you will. It’s a renewed understanding 
that, for all our faults, ours is a country of 
goodness and greatness; that despite our 
mistakes in the world, we’ve stood for 
human freedom with greater consistency 
and courage than any other nation in histo- 
ry; that if only we have faith, if only we 
look not to government but to ourselves we 
can build upon this economic expansion to 
create a new and lasting era of prosperity. 
And come to think of it, what I’ve seen has 
a name. It’s love of country. 


This new confidence and energy, this 
new self-assurance—this is what Kay Orr 
stands for and wants to build upon here in 
Nebraska. So, I ask you to cast a vote for 
your State and for yourselves. But more 
than that, I ask you to cast a vote for the 
future of Nebraska, a vote for your children 
and your children’s children. And I am so 
pleased to see so many young people here 
because they’re what’s at stake in this elec- 
tion. My friends, let’s elect Kay Orr—A 
Governor for all Nebraskans—and Bill 
Nichol, a Lieutenant Governor. Send that 
ticket to the capitol of this great State. 


Now it’s time to go back to Washington. 
Congress is still in session, and somebody 
has to keep an eye on them. [Laughter] Kay 
and Bill, ladies and gentlemen, I'll always 
remember this day, and I'll always remem- 
ber the good people of Omaha. You know, 
it’s wonderful to get outside the District of 
Columbia, where the real people still are. I 
was only 6 feet and three-quarters of an 
inch when I walked in here, but I think I’m 
going to leave here about 6 feet 4. 


God bless you. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:27 p.m in 
the Omaha Civic Auditorium. Earlier, the 
President attended a fundraising reception 
for major donors in the auditorium. 
Following his remarks at the rally, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 
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Economic Sanctions Against South 
ica 





Message to the Congress. 
September 25, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On September 9, 1985, in Executive 
Order 12532, I declared a national emer- 
gency to deal with the threat posed by the 
policies and actions of the Government of 
South Africa to the foreign policy and econ- 
omy of the United States. Those actions and 
policies continue to pose an unusual and 
extraordinary threat to the foreign policy 
and economy of the United States, and in 
accordance with Section 202(d) of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)), 
I continued the national emergency with 
respect to South Africa on September 4, 
1986. Pursuant to Section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1703(c)), I am today report- 
ing on the developments since my last 
report of March 17, 1986. 

In Executive Order 12532, I prohibited: 
(1) the making or approval of bank loans to 
the South African Government, with cer- 
tain narrow exceptions; (2) the export of 
computers and related goods and technolo- 
gy to certain government agencies and any 
apartheid-enforcing entity of the South Afri- 
can Government; (3) nuclear exports to 
South Africa and related transactions, with 
certain narrow exceptions; (4) the import 
into the United States of arms, ammunition, 
or military vehicles produced in South 
Africa; and (5) the extension of export mar- 
keting support to U.S. firms employing at 
least twenty-five persons in South Africa 
that do not adhere to certain fair labor 
standards. 

In addition, I called for (6) consultations 
with other parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade with a view 
toward adopting a prohibition on the 
import of Krugerrands; (7) the completion 
of a report on the feasibility of minting U.S. 
gold coins; (8) an increase in the amount 
provided for scholarships in South Africa to 
victims of apartheid and an increase in the 
amount allocated for South Africa in the 
Human Rights Fund; and (9) the establish- 
ment of an Advisory Committee to provide 
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recommendations on measures to encour- 
age peaceful change in South Africa. 

Executive Order 12535 of October 1, 
1985, prohibited the importation of the 
South African Krugerrand into the United 
States, effective October 11, 1985 (50 Fed. 
Reg. 40325, Oct. 3, 1985). This implement- 
ed the course of action contemplated in Ex- 
ecutive Order 12532. The Office of Foreign 
Assets Control of the Department of the 
Treasury issued South African Transactions 
Regulations on October 9, 1985 (50 Fed. 
Reg. 41682, Oct. 15, 1985), to implement 
the Krugerrand ban. There have been no 
changes in these regulations in the past six 
months. 

In addition, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobac- 
co, and Firearms of the Department of the 
Treasury issued regulations on the Importa- 
tion of Articles on the United States Muni- 
tions Import List on October 7, 1985, im- 
plementing the prohibition of certain arms 
imports contained in Executive Order 
12532 (50 Fed. Reg. 42157, Oct. 18, 1985). 
The Department of State issued final regu- 
lations on South Africa and Fair Labor 
Standards on December 23, 1985, imple- 
menting the fair labor provisions of the 
Order (50 Fed. Reg. 53308, Dec. 31, 1985). 
The Office of Foreign Assets Control of the 
Treasury Department issued South African 
Transactions Regulations on November 6, 
1985, implementing the Order’s bank loan 
prohibition (50 Fed. Reg. 46726, Nov. 12, 
1985). The International Trade Administra- 
tion of the Department of Commerce 
issued regulations on Export Controls on 
the Republic of South Africa on November 
14, 1985, implementing the computer and 
nuclear export prohibitions in the Executive 
Order (50 Fed. Reg. 47363, Nov. 18, 1985). 
With the exception of some minor technical 
amendments, there have been no changes 
in any of these regulations in the past six 
months. 

With the publication of a notice in the 
Federal Register, the Department of State 
established the Advisory Committee on 
South Africa on October 22, 1985 (50 Fed. 
Reg. 42817, Oct. 22, 1985). The Committee 
has met several times since and shall render 
a report to the Secretary of State within 
one year of its first meeting, which was 
held on January 29-30, 1986. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury submitted 
a report on the feasibility of minting U.S. 
gold coins on November 8, 1985. On De- 
cember 17 of that year, I signed the Gold 
Bullion Coin Act of 1985 (Public Law 99- 
185), requiring the minting of such coins. 

The expenses incurred by the Federal 
government in the period from September 
9, 1985, through September 8, 1986, that 
are directly attributable to the exercise of 
powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the national emergency with 
respect to South Africa are estimated at 
$536,813, of which approximately $404,230 
represents wage and salary costs for Federal 
personnel and approximately $132,583 rep- 
resents out-of-pocket expenses. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, Department of State, 
Department of Commerce, and Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

I shall continue to exercise the powers at 
my disposal to apply the measures con- 
tained in Executive Orders 12532 and 
12535 as long as these measures are appro- 
priate and will report periodically to the 
Congress on significant developments pur- 
suant to Section 204(c) of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 25, 1986. 


Railroad Retirement Board 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. September 25, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby submit to the Congress the 
Annual Report of the Railroad Retirement 
Board for Fiscal Year 1985, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 7(b\X6) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act, enacted October 16, 1974, 
and Section 12(1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, enacted June 25, 
1938. 

The Railroad Retirement Board’s chief ac- 
tuary informs me he anticipates cash-flow 
problems in the rail industry pension fund, 
and states that “an upward adjustment in 


financing can no longer be regarded as pre- 
mature.” Refinancing legislation enacted in 
1974, 1981, and 1983 has been required to 
prevent the rail pension fund from going 
broke three times in the last decade, and 
significant, constant declines in rail employ- 
ment levels continue to deteriorate rail 
pension assets. With yet another financial 
crisis threatening the pension fund’s ability 
to pay railroad retirees’ benefits, the Ad- 
ministration agrees with the Board’s chief 
actuary, Board Chairman Gielow, and 
Board Member Chamberlain that measures 
are needed now to forestall financing prob- 
lems. I therefore concur with Mr. Chamber- 
lain that raising rail management pension 
contributions 1.5% on January 1, 1987, is a 
prudent course to follow. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 25, 1986. 


Note: The 138-page report is entitled “Rail- 
road Retirement Board, 1985 Annual 
Report for the Year Ending September 30.” 


Federal Employee Literacy Training 
Program 





Memorandum From the President. 
September 25, 1986 





Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Federal Employee Literacy Train- 
ing Program 


I am pleased to announce that our Feder- 
al Employee Literacy Training Program 
(FELT), which I established as a part of the 
Adult Literacy Initiative on September 7, 
1983, is beginning to make an impact na- 
tionwide. Thanks to your efforts, there are 
now 1700 Federal employees who have vol- 
unteered to tutor Americans who have 
trouble reading and understanding what 
they read. 

I am asking each Executive department 
and agency, including regional and field of- 
fices, to cooperate with existing adult liter- 
acy programs by encouraging Federal em- 
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ployees to volunteer to serve in these pro- 
grams. Volunteer services may range from 
tutoring to support activities such as provid- 
ing clerical assistance or transportation. Par- 
ticipation by individual employees in this 
program is entirely voluntary, but I urge 
you to use appropriate volunteer recogni- 
tion programs in your agencies to recognize 
outstanding literacy volunteers. 

Please extend my personal thanks to 
those Federal employees who are already 
participating in FELT. I understand many 
of them find it one of the most rewarding 
things they have ever done. 


Ronald Reagan 


President’s Volunteer Action Awards 





Announcement of the Sixth Annual Awards 
Program. September 25, 1986 





President Reagan today announced the 
sixth annual President’s Volunteer Action 
Awards Program to honor the outstanding 
volunteer achievement by individual citi- 
zens and organizations. 


The President will present these awards 
at a White House ceremony next spring. 
Award categories include the arts and hu- 
manities, education, the environment, 
health, human services, international volun- 
teering, jobs, material resources, public 
safety, youth, and the workplace. 


In a unique, cooperative effort between 
the private sector and government, VOL- 
UNTEER: The National Center, a private, 
nonprofit volunteer support organization, 
and ACTION, the Federal volunteer 
agency, are cosponsoring the program for 
the sixth year. Funding for the program is 
provided by private sector corporations and 
foundation sponsors. 


In announcing the program, the Presi- 
dent said: “From the foundation of our Re- 
public to the taming of the frontier, right 
up to modern times, voluntarism, the idea 
of neighbor helping neighbor, has been one 
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of the distinguishing marks of the American 
experience and one of the primary causes 
of our nation’s greatness.” 


VOLUNTEER, a national organization 
supporting greater citizen involvement in 
community problem-solving, provides tech- 
nical assistance to volunteer-involving orga- 
nizations, public agencies, unions, and cor- 
porations. It works closely with a network 
of over 250 associated Volunteer Action 
Centers and more than 1,500 other local, 
State, and national organizations. 


ACTION serves to stimulate voluntarism 
and to demonstrate the effectiveness of vol- 
unteers in addressing social problems. Its 
major programs include the Foster Grand- 
parent, Retired Senior Volunteer and 
Senior Companion programs for the elderly, 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), 
and a variety of programs for youth. 
ACTION also promotes private sector initia- 
tives by providing short-term grants to in- 
novative volunteer projects in such areas as 
literacy and drug abuse. 


President Reagan presented the fifth 
annual awards to 15 individuals and groups, 
1 labor union, and 3 corporations at a White 
House luncheon on June 2, 1986. Nomina- 
tion forms can be obtained by writing the: 
President’s Volunteer Action Awards Pro- 
gram, P.O. Box 37488, Washington, DC 
20013. The deadline for submission of nomi- 
nations for the 1987 awards is December 
12, 1986. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Judith Y. Brachman To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity. September 25, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Judith Y. Brachman to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity). She would succeed An- 
tonio Monroig. 
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Since 1983 Mrs. Brachman has been fieid 
office manager, U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, in Columbus, 
OH; and during this time she was designat- 
ed by Secretary Pierce as Acting Regional 
Administrator for HUD in the Midwest 
region, 1984-1985. Previously, she was ad- 
ministrator of State clearinghouse, State of 
Ohio, office of the Governor and office of 
budget and management, 1978-1982; 
deputy chief, Housing and Economic De- 
velopment Planning Bureau, State of Ohio, 
1977-1978; and she served for three terms 
on the Suburban City Planning Commission 
in Columbus, which included her position 
as chairman, 1978-1982. 

Mrs. Brachman graduated from Harvard 
College (B.A., 1961) and Ohio State Univer- 
sity (M.A., 1977). She is married, has three 
children, and was born August 1, 1938, in 
Columbus, OH, where she still resides. 


National Institute of Building Sciences 





Nomination of Fred E. Hummel To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
September 25, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Fred E. Hummel to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Institute of Building Sciences for a 
term expiring September 7, 1989. This is a 
reappointment. 


Since 1955 Mr. Hummel has been an ar- 
chitect, planner, and consultant engaged in 
private practice in Carmichael, CA. Previ- 
ously, he served as chairman, California 
Council, American Institute of Architects, 
Architects-in-Government Committee, 
1970-1973; and chairman, California State 
Building Standards Coordination Council, 
1970-1971. 


Mr. Hummel graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley (B.A., 1951). 
He is married, has seven children, and re- 
sides in Carmichael, CA. He was born Janu- 
ary 10, 1927, in Sheridan, WY. 


Northern Mariana Islands Commission 
on Federal Laws 





Designation of David M. Sablan as a 
Member. September 25, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate David M. Sablan to be a 
member of the Northern Mariana Islands 
Commission on Federal Laws. He would 
succeed Jesus Camacho Borja. 

Mr. Sablan is currently chairman of the 
board of the Microl Corp., Saipan, Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands. Previously he was president of the 
Microl Corp. In 198% Mr. Sablan was special 
assistant to the Governor for planning and 
budget, commonwealth government. From 
1979 to 1981, he was an economic consult- 
ant to the Northern Marianas Common- 
wealth Legislature. 

Mr. Sablan is married and has one child. 
He resides in Saipan, Northern Mariana Is- 
lands. He was born April 2, 1932, in Gara- 
pan, Saipan. 


Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin 





Appointment of Mareen D. Waterman as a 
Member. September 25, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Mareen D. Waterman to be 
a member of the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin. He would succeed 
John M. Brennan. 

Mr. Waterman is currently president and 
general manager of the Waterman Realty 
Co. in Chester, MD. Previously, he was 
owner/operator of the Grenadier Realty 
Co., in Maryland from 1962 to 1975. From 
1958 to 1965, Mr. Waterman was vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Green Acres 
Homes, Inc., Annapolis, MD. 

He attended Johns Hopkins University 
and Washington College. Mr. Waterman is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Queenstown, MD. He was born July 22, 
1933, in Agana, Guam. 
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Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
Negotiations 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
September 25, 1986 





Representatives of NATO and _ the 
Warsaw Pact resume the mutual and bal- 
anced force reduction (MBFR) talks today 
in Vienna. It has long been NATO’s goal to 
reach a verifiable agreement that would 
reduce and limit conventional forces in the 
crucial region of central Europe. This round 
of talks offers an opportunity to make 
progress toward that end. 

For its part, NATO has made every effort 
to lay the groundwork for success. On De- 
cember 5, 1985, in order to achieve a 
breakthrough in these negotiations, the 
West tabled a proposal that accepted the 
framework the Warsaw Pact had proposed 
for a time-limited, first-phase agreement 
calling for initial reductions by U.S. and 
Soviet ground forces, followed by a no-in- 
crease commitment on all forces of the two 
alliances in the area. Underscoring further 
its desire to achieve tangible progress in 
Vienna, the West at the same time changed 
its long-held position that there should be 
agreement on the numbers of forces of both 
sides in central Europe before initial reduc- 
tions were taken—a major compromise step 
in the East’s direction. 

The Eastern response to this significant 
move has not contributed to progress in the 
talks. Despite public claims by Warsaw Pact 
leaders that they were willing to incorpo- 
rate reasonable verification measures in an 
agreement, the Warsaw Pact, in the draft 
MBFR agreement it tabled on February 20, 
1986, again proposed inadequate and unac- 
ceptable measures for ensuring compliance. 
Moreover, the East actually took a step 
backward from its 1983 verification position 
and would now exempt the half-million 
Soviet troops on annual rotation into and 
out of central Europe from any require- 
ment to pass through monitoring points. 

Despite this lack of movement by the 
East in the previous two negotiating ses- 
sions, the United States and its allies remain 
hopeful that success can be achieved at the 
Vienna negotiating table. We look to the 
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Soviet Union to seriously respond to the im- 
portant compromise proposal tabled by the 
West last December. 

The President has instructed the U.S. del- 
egation under Ambassador Robert D. Black- 
will, in conjunction with other NATO dele- 
gations, to continue to make every effort to 
demonstrate how the Western position in 
MBFR would enhance peace and stability in 
central Europe. All NATO nations hope 
that the East is capable of mustering the 
political will necessary to do its part to ad- 
vance the Vienna negotiations. It is time for 
the Warsaw Pact to demonstrate that it is 
indeed committed to meaningful and verifi- 
able reductions in conventional forces. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
12:20 p.m. 


National Fraternal Congress of America 





Remarks to Members on the 100th 
Anniversary of the Organization. 
September 25, 1986 





It’s a pleasure to be here today to help 
you of the National Fraternal Congress of 
America to celebrate your 100th anniversa- 
ry. Come to think of it, it’s a pleasure to 
celebrate the anniversary of anything that’s 
older than I am. [Laughter] 

Now, it’s my intention today to talk to 
you about voluntarism—no easy task when 
you consider that the audience is full of 
experts. It’s a little bit like preaching to the 
choir. [Laughter] The situation does remind 
me of a story. I find that, increasingly, 
things remind me of stories. And this was 
one about the fellow that was the only sur- 
vivor of the Johnstown flood. And he had 
been quite a speaker out along the mashed- 
potato circuit, always telling of his adven- 
tures in surviving that great flood. And then 
he died and went to heaven. And St. Peter 
was talking to him and said that the people 
who were already up there did like to, now 
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and then, hear from the late arrivals as to 
things that were going on down on Earth. 
And he said, “Oh, that’ll be fine with me,” 
and he told St. Peter what he’d been doing 
all these years, and speaking about that 
great flood. And St. Peter said, “Well, all 
right.” And he stood before the assemblage, 
and St. Peter introduced him and said he 
had an interesting experience that they 
would hear about. And then, as he turned 
and went by him, back to his seat, St. Peter 
said, “That fellow second from the left in 
the first row is named Noah.” [Laughter] 

So, it’s with a certain humility that I’d 
like to speak to you for a few minutes this 
afternoon. And by the way, I’m sorry to say 
that it will be just some minutes; Congress 
is still in session, and I’ve got to get back to 
the office to keep an eye on them. [Laugh- 
ter] But it’s with humility and respect that I 
speak to you—all the more so when I con- 
sider all that this Congress—this Congress, 
here—and its member organizations have 
accomplished during these past ten dec- 
ades. Indeed, when the National Fraternal 
Congress was founded a century ago, it had 
just 16 member organizations, and today 
that figure has risen to the neighborhood of 
100. 

You count millions of Americans among 
your members. You spend an annual 
amount of, well, I was going to say $225 
million, but you’ve topped me already—to 
support voluntarism and other Fraternal 
projects. And each year, as you’ve been 
told, your members devote—it’s now 36 
million hours of volunteer work. 

Early in the last century, the French ob- 
server Alexis de Tocqueville, wrote these 
words about volunteer efforts in America: 
“I have often seen Americans make really 
great sacrifices for the common good, and I 
have noticed a hundred cases in which, 
when help was needed, they hardly ever 
failed to give each other trusty support— 
having no particular reasons to hate others, 
since he is neither slave nor their master, 
the American’s heart easily inclines toward 
benevolence.” 

De Tocqueville was the same one who 
then told his fellow Frenchmen when he 
went back that how Americans would get 
together and do these things. And then he 
said, “You won’t believe this, but not a 


single bureaucrat would be _ involved.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, ladies and gentlemen of the Nation- 
al Fraternal Congress, no one has done 
more than you to keep alive this distinctly 
American tradition, this habit of volun- 
tarism that says so much about the essential 
goodness of our country. On behalf of a 
grateful nation, I commend you—and if I 
may say so, I think you owe yourselves a 
round of applause. [Applause] 

Well now, since, as I said a moment ago, 
you're experts in this field, all of you will 
have noticed that these are good times for 
fraternal and volunteer organizations, that 
the ethic of voluntarism seems to have 
gained new strength in recent years. 
Indeed, last year charitable giving in Amer- 
ica amounted to some $79.8 billion, an 
amount larger than the national budgets of 
over two-thirds of the nations in the world. 
Perhaps still more striking, charitable con- 
tributions are rising dramatically—between 
1980 and 1985, charitable contributions in- 
creased by 82 percent. This success has not 
gone unnoticed. In fact, other nations 
around the world have realized the great 
value of charitable giving and voluntarism 
in their society. As a result, an international 
conference on private sector initiatives will 
be taking place in Paris, France, this 
month—this autumn with the goal of—or, I 
should say, this autumn, not this month— 
with the goal of promoting such progress 
around the world. 

This increase in volunteer work and char- 
itable donations tells us something about 
the mood of the country, the temper of the 
national mind. Just 6 years ago our econo- 
my had stagnated, and the mood of the 
country had in many respects gone sour. 
Today all that’s changed. Our economy is 
continuing to grow in one of the longest 
continuous economic expansions in our his- 
tory. Our defenses are being rebuilt. And 
the strategic defense initiative, SDI, has 
challenged the assumptions that have domi- 
nated strategic planning since the end of 
the Second World War. 

In foreign policy, the United States has 
reasserted itself around the world on behalf 
of human freedom, aiding those fighting for 
liberty in Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, 
and, yes, Nicaragua. And may I say that I 
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intend to press Congress unremittingly 
until it finally approves the assistance to the 
Nicaraguan freedom fighters that we re- 
quested so long ago. In fact, I don’t, and I 
don’t think you, intend to rest until Nicara- 
gua at last experiences true freedom and 
democracy. 

Here at home a profound change has 
taken place in the mood and outlook of the 
country. Indications of renewed social 
health abound. As I mentioned, charitable 
donations are up. And I can’t help but point 
out here that in 1981 when we proposed 
that sizable cut in the income taxes, there 
were a great many people that said, “Oh, 
no, that will hurt charitable giving because 
if it isn’t as big a tax deduction as it’s been, 
the people won’t give anymore.” Well, isn’t 
that funny. Now, we’ve broken all records 
for giving in this country. And I think the 
same thing will happen when the Congress 
votes that tax reform program that we have 
before them. 

Charitable donations up, yes. Student test 
scores are up. Crime rates are down. Per- 
haps most telling for the future is the new 
outlook among our young people. It means 
a great deal when a President can once 
again go to a college campus and find there 
a friendly and happy and even cheering 
student body. When I was Governor of Cali- 
fornia, if I went there, they burned me in 
effigy. [Laughter] 

Economic growth, broad success in for- 
eign policy, a newly patriotic and self-confi- 
dent nation—why should this be? Well, of 
course, it has a great deal to do with the 
specifics of our programs. Our 1981 tax cut, 
which I’ve mentioned, was significant in re- 
storing our nation to economic health, just 
as the historic tax reform we’re about to see 
enacted, as I’ve indicated before, will lead 
us to greater prosperity. And in foreign 
policy, the rebuilding of our defenses was, 
and remains absolutely, necessary in order 
to defend our Republic and demonstrate to 
friends and adversaries alike the seriousness 
of our arms. 

Yet beyond all the programs, there’s 
something more basic and even more im- 
portant. I’m referring to the vision, the na- 
tional sense of purpose, that our administra- 
tion has worked so hard to enhance. At its 
most fundamental level, of course, the 
American vision is the vision of all Western 
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civilization—the belief in a just and living 
God, in individual responsibility, and in the 
importance of the family. And by reassert- 
ing, for example, the ancient belief in the 
goodness of creation—a belief found, among 
other places, in Genesis—we’ve been able 
to reawaken a sense of the goodness of our 
own land and our people. And by restating 
the belief that history has meaing, that it’s a 
story unfolding according to the will of its 
creator—we’ve been able to reestablish a 
sense of our nation’s own place, and that 
story is a land of opportunity and a defend- 
er of freedon. 

This brings me to the final matter I’d like 
to discuss with you today. Nothing in our 
nation’s history is more offensive to our fun- 
damental values and national sense of pur- 
pose than drug abuse. And in the face of all 
that our country has accomplished in recent 
years, nothing could represent a worse dis- 
appointment and heartache. And I know 
what you’ve been doing in that regard, also. 

Disheartening as the figures are, I must 
outline the problem of drug abuse for you 
fully and candidly. Despite our best efforts, 
illegal cocaine, including crack, is streaming 
into the United States, in spite of the fact 
that we have intercepted 10 times as much 
of that drug as was previously done. Four to 
five million Americans regularly use it. Half 
a million Americans are hooked on heroin. 
One in twelve persons smokes marijuana 
regularly. And regular drug use is highest 
among the age group 18 to 25, the young 
people just entering the work force. 

And the victims of drug abuse, the vic- 
tims of this terrible crime, are countless. 
They’re the people beaten and robbed by 
junkies. They’re the people who pay higher 
insurance rates because of such robberies. 
And they’re the people who pay higher 
prices for goods of all kinds because drugs 
in the workplace have undermined worker 
productivity. The victims, in short, are you 
and me, our friends, our families—all Amer- 
icans. Even our children do not escape the 
tragedy and horror of drugs. 

As Nancy said during our shared address 
to the Nation: “Drugs steal away so much. 
They take and take, until finally every time 
a drug goes into a child, something else is 
forced out—like love and hope and trust 
and confidence. Drugs take away the dream 
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from every child’s heart and replace it with 
a nightmare.” 

During that same address, I outlined a 
series of initiatives we’re taking to deal with 
the problem head on. These initiatives in- 
clude working more closely with foreign 
countries to combat drug trafficking, seek- 
ing to ensure that our nation’s schools and 
workplaces become drug free, and strength- 
ening law enforcement activities that put 
pushers and dealers behind bars. 

As part of these efforts, I'll be convening 
on October 6th and 7th a meeting of our 
Ambassadors from those countries which 
face major drug production, consumption, 
and transportation problems. And Nancy 
and I will meet with them to discuss how 
we can mobilize an international commit- 
ment to win the war against illegal drug 
use. As I’ve said before: No drug network 
will remain alive. 

But the point I want to stress before you 
today is that while government can accom- 
plish certain important, but limited, objec- 
tives, the fight against drug abuse can only 
be won through a great national effort in- 
volving all Americans—and especially orga- 
nizations like yours, as you’ve been doing 
since 1971. 

I know that the organizations represented 
here, as I say, are already actively involved 
increasing public awareness to the problem 
and establishing programs for students and 
parents in your communities. I commend 
you for that, and I’m grateful to know that 
we can continue to count on your support 
in the months to come. 

So, please, continue helping all Americans 
say no to drugs. And just as here in Wash- 
ington we’ve established national goals, you 
can establish local goals of your own—drug- 
free communities and drug-free homes. As I 
said at the outset, you’re the experts when 
it comes to Americans helping each other. 
And I know that when you put your minds 
to it, you’ll be able to come up with ways to 
help that nobody in government ever 
would think of. 

I know at the same time that you help to 
create a national intolerance for drug abuse. 
Please join Nancy and me in stressing the 
positive side—all that awaits our young 
people if they'll only stay drug free. We 
must remember that turning to drugs is 
very often an act of hopelessness and that, 


in case after case, the strongest weapon 
against drugs is hope itself. 

One figure says a great deal in this 
regard. During the past 4 years, the 
number of high school seniors using mari- 
juana on a daily basis has dropped from 1 in 
14 to 1 in 20. Of course that’s still much too 
high; but it does represent quite an im- 
provement, and it shows that indeed we 
can stop drugs. And I would submit that it 
has much to do with the trends in the 
Nation—the nation at large that I cited a 
few moments ago—the new jobs, the 
new self-confidence, the new sense of op- 
portunity. 

As author George Gilder has observed, 
the policies we’ve pursued in recent years 
have created countless opportunities for our 
young people. And in his words: “Opportu- 
nities summon initiatives. Initiatives devel- 
op character and a sense of responsibility, a 
feeling of optimism. The future looks more 
open and promising to students than it did 
before, for the simple reason that it is more 
open and promising.” 

Nancy has brought back to me so many 
stories from her visits out to treatment cen- 
ters, schools, and so forth. Could you be- 
lieve—they’re unbelievable, some of 
them—could you believe a boy in the 
fourth grade, 8 years old—and this boy is 
not only a user; already he’s a pusher. And 
he carries a beeper. If he’s in class and the 
beeper goes off, he excuses himself from 
class because that means there’s a customer 
outside waiting for him. What have we let 
happen in this country of ours over these 
recent years? 

God bless all of you, and I thank you for 
all that you’ve already done—all the hope 
that you’ve shed throughout our nation for 
these past hundred years. 

Now, if I didn’t know so much about 
what you've been doing, I would have been 
here asking you to join our crusade. But 
now, I hope you won’t mind if our crusade 
joins you—and this crusade against drug 
abuse—we can all be together. And I really 
mean it when I say, “join you,” because 
when we made that speech, my own view 
was that, yes, government can do some 
things; yes, we step up our efforts and con- 
tinue to try to intercept. the drugs and so 
forth and to catch the pushers. But the real 
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way it is going to be done is when—as has 
happened so many times in this country— 
when 240 million Americans out here make 
up their minds that we are going to do 
away with drugs, and right from the com- 
munity level and the neighborhood on up, 
the people mobilize to put a stop to this. 
That’s when we'll bring an end to it. 

To paraphrase Nancy—and by the way, 
I'm kind of glad I came on my own today. 
[Laughter] I found out on that recent 
broadcast, she has the darndest way of steal- 
ing the show. [Laughter] But to paraphrase 
Sua to say no to drugs is to say yes to 

e. 

And, once again, you’ve been responsible 
for creating life and making life better for 
so many that I feel a little humble in your 
presence, very proud indeed to have taken 
up your time to be here. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott Hotel. 


Veto of a Bill for the Relief of Paulette 
Mendes-Silva 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 2316 Without Approval. 
September 25, 1986 





To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 2316, a bill for the relief of 
Paulette Mendes-Silva. 

This bill would give the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
jurisdiction to hear Ms. Mendes-Silva’s claim 
that the Public Health Service was negli- 
gent in inoculating her against yellow fever 
on March 12, 1963, despite the fact that Ms. 
Mendes-Silva never filed an administrative 
claim or filed suit in a timely manner, as 
required by the Federal Tort Claims Act. 

While I feel sympathetic to Ms. Mendes- 
Silva because of her condition, I cannot sign 
H.R. 2316 because there is no equitable 
basis for relief. The bill’s beneficiary failed 
to pursue the remedies available to her in a 
timely manner. Moreover, available medical 
evidence contradicts her assertion that the 
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Government was responsible for her disabil- 
ity. 

I am greatly concerned with the adverse 
precedential impact that my approval of 
H.R. 2316 would have upon litigation 
against the Federal government. There 
must be some limit to the time during 
which the Government must remain pre- 
pared to defend itself against specific 
claims. That limit is set forth in the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, 28 U.S.C. at 2401(b). 

I am also greatly concerned that this pri- 
vate relief bill would allow a claimant to 
circumvent the orderly administrative proc- 
ess for asserting claims against the United 
States as prescribed by the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, 28 U.S.C. 2675. Other individ- 
uals who have also failed, for whatever 
reason, to file their claims within the re- 
quired time, have been likewise precluded 
from the relief Ms. Mendes-Silva seeks in 
this bill. 

For these reasons, I cannot approve H.R. 
2316. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 25, 1986. 


Financial Reporting System for 
Executive Branch Employees 





Executive Order 12565. 
September 25, 1986 





PRESCRIBING A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 
OF FINANCIAL REPORTING FOR OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES IN THE’ EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including section 
7301(a) of title 5 of the United States Code, 
and section 207(a) of title 5 of the United 
States Code Appendix 4, as amended, and 
section 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. Executive Order No. 11222 of 
May 8, 1965, as amended, is further amend- 
ed by: 

(a) Striking section 306 of part III; 
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(b) Striking sections 401-406 of part IV 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“Section 401. Policy. In order to maintain 
public confidence in the integrity of the 
Government and to preserve and promote 
ethical standards, a system of non-public 
(confidential) financial reporting shall be es- 
tablished for officers and employees of the 
Executive Branch. Such non-public (confi- 
dential) reporting shall complement the 
public financial disclosure system estab- 
lished by title II of the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978, as amended. 

Section 402. Definition. For purposes of 
this Part, the term 

(a) The “Act” refers to the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978, as amended. 

(b) “Employee” means any officer or em- 
ployee of an agency, including a special 
Government employee (as defined in 18 
U.S.C. sec. 202(a)). 

(c) “Executive Branch” includes each Ex- 
ecutive agency (as defined in 5 U.S.C. sec. 
105) and any other entity or administrative 
unit in the Executive Branch unless such 
agency, entity or unit is specifically includ- 
ed in the coverage of title I or III of the 
Act. 

Section 403. Comprehensive System of Fi- 
nancial Reporting. There shall be a com- 
prehensive system of financial reporting for 
employees in the Executive Branch pursu- 
ant to title II of the Act. Such comprehen- 
sive system shall require—— 

(a) Reports subject to public disclosure by 
those employees whose positions are cov- 
ered under section 201 of the Act; and 

(b) Non-public (confidential) reports by 
those employees whose positions have been 
designated for this purpose pursuant to sec- 
tion 404 of this Part. These reports shall be 
held in confidence as required by section 
207 of the Act and as authorized by the 
Freedom of Information Act at 5 U.S.C. sec. 
552(b) (3), (4) and (6). Any disclosure of the 
reports must satisfy the terms of the Priva- 
cy Act at 5 U.S.C. 552a. 

Section 404. The Office of Government 
Ethics. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Order, the Office of Government 
Ethics shall be responsible for administering 
this part by—— 

(a) Developing, in consultation with the 
Attorney General and the Office of Person- 
nel Management, regulations setting forth 


(1) criteria for the guidance of agencies of 
the Executive Branch in designating the po- 
sitions for which non-public (confidential) 
reports will be required and the type of 
information to be obtained in such reports 
in light of applicable conflict of interest 
statutes and regulations and the authorized 
activities of each agency; and (2) the time 
and place for submission of such reports; 

(b) Assuring that each Agency of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch designates its respective po- 
sitions for which non-public reports will be 
required from employees holding such posi- 
tions; and 

(c) Assuring that implementing regula- 
tions issued by the agencies of the Execu- 
tive Branch are properly administered.” 

Sec. 2. Savings Provision. To preserve the 
confidentiality of the current system of fi- 
nancial reporting, financial reports filed 
pursuant to the authority of Executive 
Order No. 11222, 5 C.F.R. Part 735, and 
individual agency regulations in which con- 
fidentiality for such reports has been as- 
sured shall continue to be held in confi- 
dence. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 25, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:12 a.m., September 26, 1986] 


Tax Reform 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on Action by the 
House of Representatives. 

September 25, 1986 





The President welcomes today’s vote by 
the House. The country is now only one 
vote away in the Senate from enacting the 
President’s number one domestic priority— 
a tax system that will promote economic 
growth, simplify tax returns for the vast ma- 
jority of Americans, return the Code to a 
promise of fairness and equity, and most 
important of all, reduce rates for most 
Americans. 
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Supreme Court of the United States 





Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony for 
William Rehnquist as Chief Justice and 
Antonin Scalia as Associate Justice. 
September 26, 1986 





The President. Members of the Court and 
ladies and gentlemen, welcome to the 
White House, and thank you for coming to 
witness this historic occasion. This ceremo- 
ny is the culmination of our constitutional 
process which involves each of the three 
branches of government. I’ve had the honor 
of nominating Justice Rehnquist to be the 
next Chief Justice of the United States and 
Judge Scalia to be the Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
Senate has confirmed my nominations, and 
I now ask that Chief Justice Warren Burger 
administer the constitutional oath of office 
to Justice Rehnquist and Judge Scalia. 

Mr. Chief Justice. 

Chief Justice Burger. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Justice Rehnquist, before I ask you to take 
the oath,-I would like to make this observa- 
tion with your lead, Mr. President, that we 
will have today the 16th Chief Justice of the 
United States in almost 200 years, and 
Judge Scalia will be the 103d Justice of the 
Court. For me it is not only an honor but a 
personal privilege to take part in the cere- 
mony involving Justice Rehnquist, who has 
been a colleague and a friend, a warm 

. friend for 15 years, and Judge Scalia, with 
whom I have worked on extrajudicial activi- 
ties relating to the administration of justice. 

And now, without more, I ask Justice 
Rehnquist, are you prepared to take the 
oath? 

Justice Rehnquist. I am, Chief Justice. 

Chief Justice Burger. If you will place 
your left hand on the Bible and raise your 
right hand and repeat after me: 

I, William H. Rehnquist, do solemnly 
swear that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office on which I am about 
to enter, so help me God. 
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Justice Rehnquist. 1, William H. Rehn- 
quist, do solemnly swear that I will support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic; that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion freely without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office on which I am about to enter, so help 
me God. 

Chief Justice Burger. My congratulations. 

Chief Justice Rehnquist. Thank you. Mr. 
President, I know that I speak for all of my 
colleagues, and for all of my family, when I 
thank you for inviting us to these proceed- 
ings at the White House, signifying the 
transition in the Supreme Court. 

Today Chief Justice Burger retires after 
17 years of distinguished service. I receive 
your appointment to be Chief Justice. And 
Judge Scalia, by virtue of your appointment, 
becomes Justice Scalia. The process estab- 
lished by the Constitution is thus fulfilled. 

At the conclusion of the second part of 
these proceedings in our Court this after- 
noon, I will become the 16th Chief Justice 
of the United States. Forty-five years ago, 
when Harlan Stone succeeded Charles 
Evans Hughes in that position, he wrote to 
his predecessor that he now realized he 
must bear some burdens which John Mar- 
shall did not know. So, I’m sure, it will be 
with me. 

Mr. President, I am grateful beyond 
measure to you for affording me the oppor- 
tunity to serve the Court and to serve my 
country as Chief Justice of the United 
States. And I pray that God will grant me 
the patience, the wisdom, and the fortitude 
to worthily follow in the footsteps of my 
illustrious predecessors in discharging the 
responsibilities of this high office. 

Chief Justice Burger. Judge Scalia, are 
you prepared to take the oath of office? 

Judge Scalia. 1 am, Chief Justice. 

Chief Justice Burger. Would you ap- 
proach, and if Mrs. Scalia will hold the 
Bible, place your left hand on the Bible, 
raising your right hand, and repeat after 
me: 

I, Antonin Scalia, do solemnly swear that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, for- 
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eign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take 
this obligation freely without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that I 
will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to enter, 
so help me God. 

Judge Scalia. 1, Antonin Scalia, do sol- 
emnly swear that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same, that I take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which I 
am about to enter, so help me God. 

Chief Justice Burger. My congratulations 
to you. 

Justice Scalia. Thank you. This is an occa- 
sion for thank you’s. It’s very easy to know 
where to begin; it’s very hard to know 
where to end. I’d begin, of course, with 
President Reagan, who has chosen to think 
me worthy of this appointment for which 
I’m very grateful and will do my best to 
live up to his confidence. I have to thank 
my wife, Maureen, who’s an extraordinary 
woman and without whom I wouldn’t be 
here or if I were here, it wouldn’t have 
been as much fun along the way. [Laugh- 
ter] And I have to thank a lot of other 
people, going way back to teachers in 
Public School 13 in Queens, Xavier High 
School in Manhattan, up to my colleagues 
on the Court on which I presently serve 
who are here today. 

In the course of my last tour of duty on 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, I have come to know in one 
way or another all of the current Justices on 
the Supreme Court, I have an enormous 
respect for that institution, ard I have an 
enormous personal regard for each of them. 
I look forward to working with them in our 
common enterprise for many years to 
come. 

Thank you all very much. 

The President. Mr. Chief Justice Burger, 
Mr. Chief Justice Rehnquist, members of 
the Court, and ladies and gentlemen: Today 
we mark one of those moments of passage 
and renewal that has kept our Republic 
alive and strong—as Lincoln called it, the 
last, best hope of man on Earth—for all the 


years since its founding. One Chief Justice 
of our Supreme Court has stepped down, 
and together with a new Associate Justice, 
another has taken his place. As the Consti- 
tution requires, they’ve been nominated by 
the President, confirmed by the Senate, and 
they’ve taken the oath of office that is re- 
quired by the Constitution itself—the oath 
“to support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States . . . so help me God.” 

In marking this moment of transition, let 
me first say, on behalf of all Americans, how 
grateful we are to Chief Justice Burger. For 
17 years on the Supreme Court, and for 13 
years before that on the DC Circuit, the 
Chief Justice’s service to the Nation has 
been a monument of integrity and of dedi- 
cation to principle—and especially to the 
judiciary itself. But, Mr. Chief Justice, we 
know your service isn’t ending today. How 
appropriate it is that you will be guiding 
the bicentennial celebration of that Consti- 
tution that you have served with such dis- 
tinction over the years. And what a lasting 
contribution this will be. Because of your 
work, Americans in all walks of life will 
come to have an even more profound 
knowledge of the rule of law and the sacred 
document upon which it rests. Your service 
as Chief Justice has been outstanding, and 
it’s a mark of your generosity that you’ve 
agreed to offer yourself for additional serv- 
ice to your country and the law. 

Our new Chief Justice is one of America’s 
most brilliant jurists. From his days in law 
school, where he graduated first in his class, 
he has been recognized for his extraordi- 
nary legal insight. On the Court, he has 
distinguished himself through the brilliance 
of his reason and the clarity and the crafts- 
manship of his opinions. I nominated Wil- 
liam Rehnquist because I believe he will be 
a Chief Justice of historic stature. 

Associate Justice Antonin Scalia is also a 
brilliant judge. He had a distinguished 
career as a lawyer and as a professor of law 
before joining the Court of Appeals nearly 
4 years ago. There he became known ‘for 
his integrity and independence and for the 
force of his intellect. 

Chief Justice Rehnquist and Justice Scalia, 
congratulations to both of you. 

With these two outstanding men taking 
their new positions, this is, as I said, a time 
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of renewal in the great constitutional 
system that our forefathers gave us—a good 
time to reflect on the inspired wisdom we 
call our Constitution, a time to remember 
that the Founding Fathers gave careful 
thought to the role of the Supreme Court. 
In a small room in Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1787, they debated whether the 
Justices shoula have life terms or not, 
whether they should be part of one or the 
other branches or not, and whether they 
should have the right to declare acts of the 
other branches of government unconstitu- 
tional or not. 

They settled on a judiciary that would be 
independent and strong, but one whose 
power would also, they believed, be con- 
fined within the boundaries of a written 
Constitution and laws. In the convention 
and during the debates on ratification, some 
said that there was a danger of the courts 
making laws rather than interpreting them. 
The framers of our Constitution believed, 
however, that the judiciary they envisioned 
would be “the least dangerous” branch of 
the Government, because, as Alexander 
Hamilton wrote in the Federalist Papers, it 
had “neither force nor will, but merely 
judgment.” The judicial branch interprets 
the laws, while the power to make and exe- 
cute those laws is balanced in the two elect- 
ed branches. And this was one thing that 
Americans of all persuasions supported. 

Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, disagreed on most of the great issues 
of their day, just as many have disagreed in 
ours. They helped begin our long tradition 
of loyal opposition, of standing on opposite 
sides of almost every question while still 
working together for the good of the coun- 
try. And yet for all their differences, they 
both agreed—as should be—on the impor- 
tance of judicial restraint. “Our peculiar se- 
curity,” Jefferson warned, “is in the posses- 
sion of a written Constitution.” And he 
made this appeal: “Let us not make it a 
blank paper by construction.” 

Hamilton, Jefferson, and all the Founding 
Fathers recognized that the Constitution is 
the supreme and ultimate expression of the 
will of the American people. They saw that 
no one in office could remain above it, if 
freedom were to survive through the ages. 
They understood that, in the words of 
James Madison, if “the sense in which the 
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Constitution was accepted and ratified by 
the nation is not the guide to expounding it, 
there can be no security for a faithful exer- 
cise of its powers.” 

The Founding Fathers were clear on this 
issue. For them, the question involved in 
judicial restraint was not—as it is not—will 
we have liberal or conservative courts? 
They knew that the courts, like the Consti- 
tution itself, must not be liberal or conserv- 
ative. The question was and is, will we have 
government by the people? 

And this is why the principle of judicial 
restraint has had an honored place in our 
tradition. Progressive, as well as conserva- 
tive, judges have insisted on its impor- 
tance—Justice Holmes, for example, and 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, who once said, 
“The highest exercise of judicial duty is to 
subordinate one’s personal pulls and one’s 
private views to the law.” 

Chief Justice Rehnquist and Justice Scalia 
have demonstrated in their opinions that 
they stand with Holmes and Frankfurter on 
this question. I nominated them with this 
principle very much in mind. And Chief 
Justice Burger, in his opinions, was also a 
champion of restraint. All three men under- 
stand that the Founding Fathers designed a 
system of checks and balances, and of limit- 
ed government, because they knew that the 
great preserver of our freedoms would 
never be the courts or either of the other 
branches alone. It would always be the to- 
tality of our constitutional system, with no 
one part getting the upper hand. And that’s 
why the judiciary must be independent. 
And that is why it must exercise restraint. 

So, our protection is in the constitutional 
system, and one other place as well. Lincoln 
asked, “What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty?” And he answered, “It is in 
the love of liberty which God has planted in 
us.” Yes, we the people are the ultimate 
defenders of freedom. We the people cre- 
ated the Government and gave it its 
powers. And our love of liberty and our 
spiritual strength, our dedication to the 
Constitution, are what, in the end, pre- 
serves our great nation and this great hope 
for all mankind. 

All of us, as Americans, are joined in a 
great common enterprise to write the story 
of freedom—the greatest adventure man- 
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kind has ever known and one we must pass 
on to our children and their children, re- 
membering that freedom is never more 
than one generation away from extinction. 


The warning, more than a century ago, 
attributed to Daniel Webster, remains as 
timeless as the document he revered. “Mir- 
acles do not cluster,” he said, “Hold on to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it 
stands—what has happened once in 6,000 
years may never happen again. Hold on to 
your Constitution, for if the American Con- 
stitution shall fall there will be anarchy 
throughout the world.” 


Holding on to the Constitution—this has 
been the service of Chief Justice Burger, 
and a grateful nation honors him today. So, 
too, I can think of no two better public 
servants to continue that work than Chief 
Justice Rehnquist and Justice Scalia. You 
both have our nation’s heartfelt wishes for 
success and happiness. 

Thank you all for joining in this impor- 
tant ceremony. I know that, in a few mo- 
ments, our new Chief Justice and Associate 
Justice look forward to greeting each of you 
in the cross hall. 


Thank you again. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Veto of the Native American Programs 
Amendments of 1986 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 3247 Without Approval. 
September 26, 1986 





To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning herewith without my sig- 
nature H.R. 3247, which would extend and 
amend the Native American Programs Act 
of 1974. 


I fully support the objectives of the 
Native American Programs Act of 1974 to 
help American Indians, Alaskan Natives, 
and Native Hawaiians achieve economic 
and social self-sufficiency. My decision not 


to approve H.R. 3247 is based on my belief 
that this bill would seriously undermine the 
administrative flexibility needed to ensure 
responsiveness to individual tribes and 
Native American organizations—flexibility 
that is essential to the effectiveness of the 
Native American programs. 

The Executive branch must be allowed to 
carry out its responsibilities to administer 
the laws effectively. H.R. 3247 would cause 
undue interference with ongoing program 
management. This legislation, if signed into 
law, would make effective administration of 
this important program extremely difficult 
by creating delays in implementing pro- 
gram policy that can only hurt rather than 
help the Native Americans it is intended to 
serve. 


If H.R. 3247 were to become law, it 
would require diverting scarce resources 
away from program-related activities to 
meet wasteful and unnecessary administra- 
tive requirements and would involve the 
Congress inappropriately in ongoing admin- 
istrative activities that should be left to the 
Executive branch. Specifically, the bill 
would: 


* require “notice and comment” rule- 
making for rules and policy statements 
that have been and should continue to 
be handled informally, without permit- 
ting exceptions for good cause or in 
other circumstances where exceptions 
generally apply, thereby substantially 
increasing administrative costs and 
delays; 


¢ require the Administration for Native 
Americans (ANA) to use peer review 
panels to review and rank all grant ap- 
plications, even though the use of such 
panels is not appropriate in all cases; 
and 


* require the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to report and explain 
to the Congress all decisions on grant 
applications at variance with recom- 
mendations of the peer review panels. 


These provisions of H.R. 3247 would un- 
necessarily increase administrative require- 
ments and thereby shift resources away 
from technical assistance. and other activi- 
ties more directly related to helping appli- 
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cants and grantees. Equally troublesome, 
they would inevitably involve both the Con- 
gress and members of the public in second- 
guessing the ANA on details related to ad- 
ministration of Native American programs. 
This would have adverse results for the pro- 
grams and would potentially set a danger- 
ous precedent for unnecessary restrictions 
disrupting the operations of other Federal 
human services programs. 


Quite simply, the Executive branch 
cannot effectively carry out its responsibil- 
ities to implement the laws if agencies are 
required, as a routine procedure, to justify 
each grant decision to the Congress, or if 
every general statement of agency policy or 
procedure must be made through formal 
notice and comment rulemaking. 


The provisions of H.R. 3247 also raise 
concerns about confidentiality, in requiring 
the Commissioner of the ANA to discuss 
publicly the weaknesses and problems of 
applications submitted by individual tribal 
organizations. This could well have a chill- 
ing effect on the competitive grant process. 
New and less experienced organizations 
could be more hesitant to apply, and estab- 
lished Native American organizations might 
be disturbed about public distribution of in- 
formation about their applications. 

I reiterate my support for the continu- 
ation of the Native American programs. I 
therefore urge the Congress to provide 
funding for these programs in the fiscal 
year 1987 continuing resolution and urge 
that the 100th Congress promptly consider 
new legislation to authorize appropriations 
for these programs. The Administration, 
through the Department of Health and 
Human Services, looks forward to working 
with the Congress to develop legislation 
that will meet the Congress’ legitimate con- 
cerns for accountability of the Executive 
branch, while also meeting our concerns 
that the law not be burdened with require- 
ments incompatible with our responsibility 
to achieve the statutory purposes of these 
programs. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 26, 1986. 
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Safety Belt Use Requirements for 
Federal Employees 





Executive Order 12566. 
September 26, 1986 





Each year, thousands of lives could be 
saved and injuries prevented if motorists 
would use their safety belts. The annual 
cost to society of these needless deaths and 
injuries is currently in excess of $32 billion. 
Taxpayers bear a large share of this cost. 
The estimated annual cost to Federal, State, 
and local governments as a result of auto 
accidents is $11 billion. I have determined 
that an on-the-job safety belt use policy for 
Federal employees will reduce human pain 
and suffering, set an example for the pri- 
vate sector, and reduce the burden on the 
taxpayers caused by motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 

Accordingly, by the authority vested in 
me as President by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America, in- 
cluding Section 7902(c) of Title 5 of the 
United States Code and Section 19 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970, as amended (29 U.S.C. 668), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. Each Federal employee 
occupying the front seat of a motor vehicle 
on official business, whose seat is equipped 
with a safety belt, shall have the safety belt 
properly fastened at all times when the ve- 
hicle is in motion. 

Sec. 2. Scope of Order. All agencies of the 
Executive branch are directed to promul- 
gate rules and take all appropriate measures 
within their existing employee occupational 
safety and health programs to carry out the 
purposes of this Order. This includes, but is 
not limited to, conducting an education 
program for employees about the require- 
ments of this Order. The term “agency” as 
used in this Order means an Executive De- 
partment, as defined in 5 U.S.C. 101, or any 
employing unit or authority of the Federal 
government, other than those of the Legis- 
lative and Judicial branches. The Secretary 
of Labor shall cooperate and consult with 
the heads of agencies in the Legislative and 
Judicial branches of the Government to en- 
courage and help them adopt safety belt 
use programs. The Secretary of Labor shall 
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also submit an annual report to the Presi- 
dent that includes the status of on-the-job 
belt use by Federal employees. 

Sec. 3. Coordination. The Secretary of 
Transportation shall provide leadership and 
guidance to the heads of agencies to assist 
them with the employee safety belt pro- 
grams established pursuant to this Order. 

Sec. 4. Other Powers and Duties. (a) Noth- 
ing in this Order shall be construed to 
impair or alter the powers and duties of the 
heads of the various Federal agencies pur- 
suant to Section 19 of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970, or to Sec- 
tions 7901, 7902, and 7903 of Title 5 of the 
United States Cede, nor shall it be con- 
strued to affect any right, duty, or proce- 
dure under the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall be re- 
sponsible for implementation of all provi- 
sions of this Order insofar as they apply to 
military personnel of the Department of 
Defense. 

Sec. 5. Causes of Action. Nothing in this 
Order shall be construed to create a new 
cause of action against the United States or 
to alter in any way the United States’ liabil- 
ity under the Federal Tort Claims Act. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 26, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:20 a.m., September 29, 1986] 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. 
September 26, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 21 
new deferrals of budget authority totaling 
$1,835,613,015. 

The deferrals affect accounts in Funds 
Appropriated to the President, the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Defense-Military, De- 
fense-Civil, Energy, Health and Human 
Services, Justice, State, Transportation, and 


Treasury, the Commission on the Ukraine 
Famine, the Office of the Federal Inspector 
for the Alaska Gas Pipeline, and the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Development Corporation. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. : 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 26, 1986. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals will be printed in the Federal Register. 


National Security Agency 





Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies for New 
Facilities. September 26, 1986 





I’m delighted to be here today—and by 
the way, I mentioned to General Odom and 
Bill Casey the unseasonably warm weather 
predictions for today, but they told me to 
wear my trenchcoat anyway. [Laughter] 
And then when I asked for directions to this 
great new building, all they would say is: 
“Mr. President, leave the White House, go 
to 17th and K, and wait for the phone to 
ring.” [Laughter] 

I even offered to bring over some White 
House cuff links as souvenirs for all of you, 
but I was told you prefer the NSA cuff 
links—you can tune in the Redskins game. 
[Laughter] But, ladies and gentlemen, I 
didn’t come here today to tell you a lot of 
“speak into the potted plant” jokes. I do 
have some fairly high-grade intelligence, 
though. We’ve just learned that from now 
on KGB agents have been ordered to do all 
their work in groups of three: One agent to 
take notes and write the report and the 
other two to keep an eye on the intellectu- 
al. [Laughter] 

But if I may be serious, I do have another 
story for you today, and it goes like this. In 
the spring of 1942, shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, the Japanese were planning a deci- 
sive naval engagement that would crush 
American power in the Pacific and open 
Hawaii and our west coast to attack. To 
accomplish this, the Japanese assembled the 
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most powerful armada in history. Against 
their cruisers, battleships, and carriers, the 
United States could assemble really only 
three aircraft carriers—one of which was 
still badly damaged from the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. And aware that the Japanese 
were preparing for this decisive battle, the 
Commander of the Pacific Fleet, Chester 
Nimitz, knew the odds against him and un- 
derstood that his only chance of victory lay 
in the skill and daring of his outnumbered 
sailors and fliers—and in his superior intelli- 
gence services. 

Although aware of Japanese preparations, 
the Americans did not have the answer to 
the all-important question of where the Jap- 
anese would attack. A young naval officer 
who had, with a small group of cryptogra- 
phers, been monitoring Japanese transmis- 
sions, successfully deciphered their code. 
From his intercepts, Commander Joseph 
Rochefort knew the target of the planned 
attack was a place the Japanese were calling 
“AF.” And in his own mind, he felt certain 
he knew what AF was—an island not far 
from Hawaii; it was called Midway. 

But as always, there were those who dis- 
missed him, who scoffed at the notion that 
intelligence based on radio or electronic 
data could be accurate or reliable. Fortu- 
nately, for America and for freedom, Admi- 
ral Nimitz had no such doubts. He author- 
ized a message sent from Midway, a mes- 
sage they knew that the Japanese could de- 
cipher and would be sure to transmit to 
their own intelligence services. The mes- 
sage reporting water problems at Midway 
went out, and Commander Joseph Roche- 
fort and his dedicated cryptographers lis- 
tened as the Japanese intelligence services 
reported to Tokyo naval headquarters that 
AF reported a water shortage. Commander 
Rochefort had his confirmation: Midway 
was the target. 

The rest, as the saying goes, is history. 
And what history it was and is. Because of 
that critical intelligence, Nimitz placed his 
outnumbered carriers on the Japanese flank 
and, with several devastating strikes, not 
only dealt a blow that guaranteed naval su- 
periority to the United States but made 
Midway one of the most dramatic and deci- 
sive naval battles in all of history. 

And while few Americans know the story 
of Commander Rochefort and his col- 
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leagues, all of us are in their debt. Indeed, 
it’s hard to think of any group that made 1 
greater contribution to victory in World 
War IL. 

You of the National Security Agency are 
like them, part of a proud tradition, a tradi- 
tion which is, in fact, older than the Nation, 
a tradition that has its beginnings with 
George Washington and the American Rev- 
olution. And you, toc, make history quiet- 
ly—silently, aware that your greatest mo- 
ments, your greatest victories, if ever 
known at all, will be divulged only to gen- 
erations many years from now. 

This does not deter you. You have chosen 
this work because you know that in a world 
where the dangers to our nation’s freedom 
and security are grave and great, you pro- 
vide a vital line of defense. You understand 
that since World War II, accurate, up-to- 
the-minute intelligence has saved lives, 
averted war, and kept alive the cause of 
freedom. You also understand that the loss 
of our own sensitive information can under- 
mine the very foundations of our free socie- 
ty. And you work to meet those twin chal- 
lenges by providing the crucial intelligence 
and safeguarding the security of our own 
communications and electronic networks. 

Today your work continues not only to 
prevent conflict but to fight terrorism, pro- 
tect our security from hostile intelligence 
threats, guard the men and women of our 
Armed Forces around the world, and gen- 
erally protect the values that we, our 
friends, and our allies hold dear. Without 
the product of your painstaking and dedi- 
cated efforts, we would, in a dangerous 
world, be blind and deaf. Without your long 
hours of selfless duty, often in far and for- 
gotten corners of the world, we could nei- 
ther protect America nor advance the cause 
of freedom. Without your success in guard- 
ing our vital communications, information 
and technology, our adversaries would rob 
us of the secrets we need to be strong and 
secure. 

The simple truth is: Without you, I could 
not do my job; nor could Secretary Shultz 
conduct diplomacy; nor could Secretary 
Weinberger, nor Admiral Crowe, muster 
the forces that defend us. 

And so, while you serve in silence; while 
your success must go without recognition, 
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often even by your own families; while you 
cannot share with them or your fellow 
Americans the pride you feel in protecting 
and guarding their future; let me today, in 
this place, speak for all of them: We are 
grateful for what you do, for the sacrifices 
you make, for your selfless commitment to 
our country, and for the limitations on your 
personal freedom which you accept so your 
countrymen can live their lives in freedom 
and peace. We understand your burden, 
and we salute you. You carry on the strug- 
gle for freedom, and you, too, are heroes. 
America’s proud of you, and we thank you. 

Of course, you cannot perform your work 
without proper support from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, the White House, and the 
Congress. And today we’re celebrating an 
example of that support—a new building 
complex, the most modern of its kind in the 
world. I want to congratulate you all, Cap 
Weinberger, Bill Casey, Bill Odom, and the 
members of the intelligence committees of 
the Congress who cooperated so effectively 
to make this building possible. 

When we took office 5% years ago, we 
promised to make America strong again. 
And today we see a monument to that reas- 
sertion of American strength and security. 
And yet we’re also aware today of a grow- 
ing threat to that security. Especially in the 
espionage trials of the last several years, 
you’ve glimpsed the terrible damage that 
espionage does. And as events of recent 
days have highlighted, the intelligence 
threat to our country remains very real. 
Our adversaries are employing all the 
means we associate with spies, including 
electronic espionage against sensitive com- 
munications and data bases. 

Our most sensitive defense secrets and 
most advanced technology have been 
stolen, given to our adversaries out of mis- 
guided motives or attempts at financial 
gain. Such losses eliminate the technological 
advantage on which our defense rests. Simi- 
lar efforts to infiltrate long-term agents into 
sensitive government departments and 
agencies are underway. 

Those around the world who would seek 
to steal our secrets and technology, to sub- 
vert our values and institutions, and to vio- 
late the privacy of our communications 
must realize this fact: The American people 


will no longer tolerate this conduct. Already 
we have taken steps to demonstrate that we 
will not allow our adversaries to abuse the 
great freedoms of this country to our detri- 
ment. The recent flurry of espionage indict- 
ments and convictions expresses our unwill- 
ingness to tolerate betrayal of the special 
trust given to those who guard the Nation’s 
secrets. So, too, recent efforts by NSA have 
helped the private sector make it profitable 
to provide secure telecommunications and 
information systems to both government 
and industry. 

But on the issue of espionage, let me say 
again, we will root out our spies, we will 
punish them severely. And on this point, let 
me assure you, we have broad bipartisan 
support in the Congress and the over- 
whelming backing of the American people. 
And let me add, nor will we tolerate the 
imprisonment of innocent American citi- 
zens in retaliation for protecting ourselves 
from espionage. 

So to you also falls the task of being espe- 
cially vigilant against threats from hostile 
espionage services, as well as other unau- 
thorized disclosures of the information that 
you hold in safekeeping. Professional 
honor—these are code words. You protect 
the secrets and hold them in trust for your 
fellow citizens, and there can be no excuse 
for breaking that trust. Let us remember 
that those who would take it on themselves 
to declassify vital information endanger all 
of our lives, our freedom, and our way of 
life. 

So, you remain the guardians of freedom. 
Let nothing sway you in this noble endeav- 
or, no matter how trying the struggle, how 
little the reward. Know that the American 
people support you in your efforts and rest 
easier because of your devotion to country. 

As the words on your new building say, 
“In grateful tribute to the men and women 
of the National Security Agency who have 
devoted their lives to the service of their 
nation.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. at 
the National Security Agency complex at 
Fort Meade, MD. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Lt. Gen. William E. Odom, 
Director of the National Security/Central 
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Security Service, Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger, and William J. Casey, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Nomination of Daniel L. Brenner To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
September 26, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel L. Brenner to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for a 
term expiring March 26, 1991. He would 
succeed Howard A. White. 

Since March of this year, Mr. Brenner has 
been director, communications law pro- 
gram, UCLA School of Law. Previously, he 
was senior adviser to the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, 1984-1986; a 
legal. adviser at the FCC to the Chairman, 
1979-1984; an attorney with the law firm of 
Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering in Washington, 
DC, 1977-1979; a clerk to Federal District 
Judge William Matthew Byrne, Jr., in Los 
Angeles, 1976-1977; and a law clerk to 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 1975. 

Mr. Brenner graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A. and M.A., 1973; J.D., 1976). 
He was born May 25, 1951, in Los Angeles, 
CA, and now resides in Beverly Hills, CA. 


Communications Satellite Corporation 





Nomination of E. Pendleton James To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
September 26, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate E. Pendleton James to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in 1989. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1982, Mr. James has been president 
of Pendleton James and Associates, Inc., an 
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executive search firm in New York City. 
Previously, he was an Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Presidential Personnel, the White 
House, 1981-1982; director of the office of 
Presidential personnel for the office of the 
President-elect, 1980-1981; and president 
and owner of Pen James & Associates, Inc., 
in Los Angeles, 1976-1981. 

Mr. James graduated from the University 
of the Pacific in Stockton (B.A., 1954). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
New York City. 


Federal Election Commission 





Nomination of Scott E. Thomas To Be a 
Member. September 26, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Scott E. Thomas to be a 
member of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion for a term expiring April 30, 1991. He 
would succeed Thomas E. Harris. 

Since 1983 Mr. Thomas has been Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Commissioner, Federal 
Election Commission. Previously, he was 
Assistant General Counsel for Enforcement, 
1980-1983, and an attorney in the Office of 
General Counsel, 1977-1980, Federal Elec- 
tion Commission. 

Mr. Thomas graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1974) and Georgetown 
University Law Center (J.D., 1977). He is 
married and resides in Washington, DC. He 
was born March 5, 1953, in Buffalo, NY. 


United States Ambassador to 
the Holy See 





Nomination of Frank Shakespeare. 
September 26, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank Shakespeare, of 
Connecticut, to be Ambassador to the Holy 
See. He would succeed William A. Wilson. 

Since 1985 Mr. Shakespeare has been 
Ambassador to the Republic of Portugal. He 
served as president of CBS Television Serv- 
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ices, CBS, Inc., in New York in 1950-1969. 
He was named Director of the United 
States Information Agency in 1969 and 
served there until 1973. In 1973-1975 he 
was executive vice president of Westing- 
house in New York. In 1975 he became 
president/vice chairman, RKO General, 
Inc., in New York. From 1981 to 1985, he 
was chairman, Board for International 
Broadcasting. Ambassador Shakespeare 
served in the U.S. Navy from 1945 to 1946. 

Ambassador Shakespeare graduated from 
Holy Cross College (B.S., 1946). He has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from the Colorado 
School of Mines (engineering, 1975), Pace 
University (commercial science, 1979), 
Delaware Law School (1980), and Sacred 
Heart University (law, 1985). He has three 
children, resides in Greenwich, CT. He was 
born April 9, 1925, in New York. 


Veto of the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 4868 Without Approval. 
September 26, 1986 





To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 4868, the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986. Title III of this bill 
would seriously impede the prospects for a 
peaceful end to apartheid and the establish- 
ment of a free and open society for all in 
South Africa. 

This Administration has no quarrel with 
the declared purpose of this measure. 
Indeed, we share that purpose: To send a 
clear signal to the South African Govern- 
ment that the American people view with 
abhorrence its codified system of racial seg- 
regation. Apartheid is an affront to human 
rights and human dignity. Normal and 
friendly relations cannot exist between the 
United States and South Africa until it be- 
comes a dead policy. Americans are of one 
mind and one heart on this issue. 

But while we vigorously support the pur- 
pose of this legislation, declaring economic 
warfare against the people of South Africa 
would be destructive not only of their ef- 


forts to peacefully end apartheid, but also of 
the opportunity to replace it with a free 
society. 

The sweeping and punitive sanctions 
adopted by the Congress are targeted di- 
rectly at the labor intensive industries upon 
which the victimized peoples of South 
Africa depend for their very survival. Black 
workers—the first victims of apartheid— 
would become the first victims of American 
sanctions. 

Banning the import of sugar, for example, 
would threaten the livelihood of 23,000 
black farmers. Banning the import of natu- 
ral resources is a sanction targeted directly 
at the mining industries of South Africa, 
upon which more than half a million black 
laborers depend for their livelihood. 

By prohibiting the importation of food 
and agricultural products, the . measure 
would invite retaliation by South Africa, 
which since June has purchased over 
160,000 tons of wheat from the United 
States. Denying basic foodstuffs to South 
Africa—much of which go to feed the black 
population—will only lead to privation, 
unrest, and violence. It will not advance the 
goals of peaceful change. 

Are we truly helping the black people of 
South Africa—the lifelong victims of apart- 
heid—when we throw them out of work 
and leave them and their families jobless 
and hungry in those segregated townships? 
Or are we simply assuming a moral posture 
at the expense of the people in whose name 
we presume to act? 

This, then, is the first and foremost reason 
I cannot support this legislation. Punitive 
economic sanctions would contribute direct- 
ly and measurably to the misery of people 
who already have suffered enough. Using 
America’s power to deepen the economic 
crisis in this tortured country is not the way 
to reconciliation and peace. Black South Af- 
ricans recognize that they would pay with 
their lives for the deprivation, chaos, and 
violence that would follow an economic col- 
lapse. That is why millions of blacks and 
numerous black leaders in South Africa are 
as firm in their opposition to sanctions as in 
their abhorrence of apartheid. 

The imposition of punitive sanctions 
would also deliver a devastating blow to the 
neighboring states in southern Africa that 
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depend on Pretoria for transportation, 
energy, markets, and food. An estimated 
million-and-a-half foreign workers, legal and 
illegal, now live in South Africa. The 
number of people, women and children es- 
pecially, outside South Africa who are de- 
pendent upon the remittances of these 
workers for their survival has been estimat- 
ed to be over five million. Do we truly wish 
to be directly responsible for increased suf- 
fering, and perhaps starvation, in southern 
Africa? Do we truly wish our action to be 
the rationale Pretoria invokes for expelling 
these workers? Do we truly wish to trigger 
a cycle of economic sanctions and counter- 
sanctions that end up crippling the econo- 
my of South Africa and devastating the 
economies of the frontline statesP What 
sense does it make to send aid to those 
impoverished countries with one hand 
while squeezing their economies with the 
other? 

Disrupting the South African economy 
and creating more unemployment will only 
fuel the tragic cycle of violence and repres- 
sion that has gripped that troubled country. 
Black unemployment in South Africa in 
some areas is over 50 percent—and adding 
to it will create more anger, more violence, 
and more competition among blacks strug- 
gling to survive. It will not improve pros- 
pects for negotiations. 

Another feature of the bill would require 
the Administration to publicly identify 
within six months any and all nations that 
have chosen not to join us in observing the 
U.N. arms embargo against South Africa, 
“with a view to terminating United States 
military assistance to those countries.” But 
the United States will not revert to a single- 
minded policy of isolationism, with its vast 
and unforeseen effects on our international 
security relationships, that would be dictat- 
ed by the unilateral decisions of our allies. 
No single issue, no matter how important, 
can be allowed to override in this way all 
other considerations in our foreign policy. 
Our military relationships must continue to 
be based upon a comprehensive assessment 
of our national defense needs and the secu- 
rity of the West. 

Not only does this legislation contain 
sweeping punitive sanctions that would 
injure most the very people we seek to 
help, the legislation discards our economic 
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leverage, constricts our diplomatic freedom, 
and ties the hands of the President of the 
United States in dealing with a gathering 
crisis in a critical subcontinent where the 
Soviet Bloc—with its mounting investment 
of men and arms—clearly sees historic op- 
portunity. Therefore, I am also vetoing the 
bill because it contains provisions that in- 
fringe on the President’s constitutional pre- 
rogative to articulate the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

There are, however, several features of 
the measure that the Administration sup- 
ports. Title II of the bill, for example, man- 
dates affirmative measures to eliminate 
apartheid and provide assistance to its vic- 
tims, including support for black participa- 
tion in business enterprises as owners, man- 
agers, and professionals. It authorizes the 
President to take steps for the purpose of 
assisting firms to fight apartheid and extend 
equal opportunity to blacks in investment, 
management, and employment. The bill 
also contains a number of other useful and 
realistic provisions, such as those calling 
upon the African National Congress (ANC) 
to reexamine its Communist ties and man- 
dating a report on the activities of the Com- 
munist Party in South Africa and the extent 
to which it has infiltrated South African po- 
litical organizations. Still other portions of 
the bill call upon the ANC to condemn the 
practice of “necklacing” and terrorism and 
to state affirmatively that it will support a 
free and democratic post-apartheid South 
Africa. These provisions, as well as many 
others in the bill, reflect the agreement of 
the Congress and the Administration on im- 
portant aspects of an overall anti-apartheid 
policy. 

The Administration has been—and re- 
mains—prepared to work with the Congress 
to devise measures that manifest the Ameri- 
can people’s united opposition to apart- 
heid—without injuring its victims. We 
remain ready to work with the Congress in 
framing measures that—like the 1962 U.S. 
embargo of military sales and the carefully 
targeted sanctions of my own Executive 
order of 1985—keep the United States at 
arms distance from the South African 
regime, while keeping America’s beneficent 
influence at work bringing about construc- 


tive change within that troubled society 
and nation. 

It remains my hope that the United 
States can work with its European allies to 
fashion a flexible and coordinated policy— 
consistent with their recent actions—for 
constructive change inside South Africa. I 
believe we should support their measures 
with similar executive actions of our own, 
and I will work with the Congress toward 
that goal. It remains my hope that, once 
again, Republicans and Democrats can 
come together on the common ground that, 
after all, we both share: An unyielding op- 
position both to the unacceptable doctrine 
of apartheid as well as the unacceptable al- 
ternative of Marxist tyranny—backed by the 
firm determination that the future of South 
Africa and southern Africa will belong to 
the free. To achieve that, we must stay and 
build, not cut and run. 

That Americans should recoil at what 
their television screens bring them from 
South Africa—the violence, the repression, 
the terror—speaks well of us as a people. 
But the historic crisis in South Africa is not 
one from which the leading nation of the 
West can turn its back and walk away. For 
the outcome of that crisis has too great a 
bearing upon the future of Africa, the 
future of NATO, the future of the West. 

Throughout the postwar era, we Ameri- 
cans have succeeded when we left our par- 
tisan differences at the water’s edge—and 
persevered; as we did in the rebuilding of 
Europe and Japan, as we are doing today in 
E] Salvador. We have failed when we per- 
mitted our exasperation and anger and im- 
patience at present conditions to persuade 
us to forfeit the future to the enemies of 
freedom. 

Let us not forget our purpose. It is not to 
damage or destroy any economy, but to 
help the black majority of South Africa and 
southern Africa enjoy a greater share of the 
material blessings and bounties their labor 
has helped to produce—as they secure as 
well their legitimate political rights. That is 
why sweeping punitive sanctions are the 
wrong course to follow, and increased 
American and Western investment—by 
firms that are breaking down apartheid by 
providing equal opportunity for the victims 
of official discrimination—is the right course 
to pursue. 
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Our goal is a democratic system in which 
the rights of majorities, minorities, and indi- 
viduals are protected by a bill of rights and 
firm constitutional guarantees. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 26, 1986. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 19 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Gov. John Ashcroft of Missouri to 
be a member of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations for a term 
of 2 years. He would succeed Gov. Richard 
Thornburgh. 


September 21 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


September 22 

In the morning, the President went to 
New York to address the 41st Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Upon ar- 
rival, he went to the United Nations where 
he met briefly with King Juan Carlos I of 
Spain, Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar de la Guerra, and Humayun Rasheed 
Chowdhury, President of the Session. Fol- 
lowing his address, the President went to the 
United States Mission to the United Nations 
where he met with the foreign ministers of 
allied countries. He then met with Lord 
Carrington, Secretary General of NATO. 


September 23 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 
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September 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—members of the Committee on the 
Future of the Western Community; 
—columnist George F. Will. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress: 
—the annual report of the National Advi- 
sory Council on Adult Education cover- 
ing 1985; 
—the annual report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation covering 1985. 


September 26 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
the National Security Agency at Fort Meade, 
MD. He then went to Camp David for a 
weekend stay. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 22 


Lawrence F. Davenport, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Management and Administration), 
vice Martha O. Hesse. 


John Shelton Reed, Jr., 

of North Carolina, to be a member of the 
National Council on the Humanities for a 
term expiring January 26, 1992, vice Louise 
Ano Neuvo Kerr, term expired. 


Charles R. Gillum, 

of Virginia, to be Inspector General, Small 
Business Administration, vice Mary F. 
Wieseman, resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 23 


Douglas H. Ginsburg, 

of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, vice J. Skelly Wright, re- 
tired. 


Alex T. Howard, Jr., 

of Alabama, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Alabama, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Submitted September 24 


Wallie Cooper Simpson, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on Educational Research for 
a term expiring September 30, 1988 (reap- 
pointment). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms expiring May 
10, 1992: 


F. Albert Cotton, of Texas, vice Peter T. 
Flawn, term expired. 

Mary Lowe Good, of Illinois (reappoint- 
ment). 

John C. Hancock, of Missouri, vice Peter 
David Lax, term expired. 

James B. Holderman, of South Carolina, 
vice Jay Vern Beck, term expired. 

James L. Powell, of Pennsylvania, vice 
Homer A. Neal, term expired. 


Submitted September 25 


Judith Y. Brachman, 

of Ohio, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice An- 
tonio Monroig, resigned. 


Fred E. Hummel, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 7, 1989 (reappointment). 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 26 


Joseph F. Anderson, Jr., 

of South Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of South Carolli- 
na, vice Charles E. Simons, Jr., retired. 


William L. Dwyer, 

of Washington, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Washing- 
ton, vice Donald S. Voorhees, retiring. 


Robert L. Barr, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Georgia for the 
term of 4 years, vice Larry D. Thompson, 
resigned. 


E. Pendleton James, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation until the date of the 
annual meeting of the Corporation in 1989 
(reappointment). 


Daniel L. Brenner, : 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for a term ex- 
piring March 26, 1991, vice Howard A. 
White, term expired. 


Scott E. Thomas, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Federal Election Commission for a 
term expiring April 30, 1991, vice Thomas 
Everett Harris, term expired. 


Frank Shakespeare, 

of Connecticut, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Holy See. 


Bruce M. Selya, 

of Rhode Island, to be United State Circuit 
Judge for the First Circuit, vice a new posi- 
tion created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 
10, 1984. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 22 


Fact sheet: 
Address to the 41st Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, NY 


Advance text: 
Address to the 4lst Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, NY 


Released September 23 


Statement: 

Consumer price index figures for August— 
by Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the consumer price index 
figures for August—by Beryl W. Sprinkel, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Douglas H. Ginsburg to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the District 
of Columbia Circuit Court 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Alex T. Howard, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Alabama 


Released September 24 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a Republican Party rally in 
Detroit, MI 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a fundraiser for Republican can- 
didates in Detroit, MI 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released September 24—Continued 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a rally for gubernatorial candi- 
date Kay Orr in Omaha, NE 


Released September 25 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the National Fraternal Congress 
of America 


Released September 26 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Joseph F. Anderson, Jr., to 
be United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of South Carolina 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert L. Barr, Jr., to be the 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Georgia 


Advance text: 

Remarks at dedication ceremonies for two 
operations buildings at the National Securi- 
ty Agency complex at Fort Meade, MD 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William L. Dwyer to be 
United States Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Bruce M. Selya to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the First Circuit 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 23 


H.R. 3443 / Public Law 99-416 
To designate the Closed Basin Conveyance 
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Acts Approved—Continued _ 
Approved September 23—Continued 


Channel of the Closed Basin Division, San 
Luis Valley Project, Colorado, as the 
“Franklin Eddy Canal” 


HJ. Res. 60 / Public Law 99-417 

To designate the week beginning Septem- 
ber 15, 1986, as “National School-Age Child 
Cae Awareness Week” 


S. 2462 / Public Law 99-418 
To provide for the awarding of a special 
gold medal to Aaron Copland 


H.R. 1783 / Public Law 99-14 
For the relief of Mary E. Stokes 


Approved September 25 


HJ. Res. 692 / Public Law 99-419 

To designate the week of October 19, 1986, 
through October 26, 1986, “National Hous- 
ing Week” 


S. 720 / Public Law 99-420 

To establish a permanent boundary for the 
Acadia National Park in the State of Maine, 
and for other purposes 


SJ. Res. 196 / Public Law 99-421 
Designating September 22, 1986, as “Amer- 
ican Business Women’s Day” 


SJ. Res. 357 / Public Law 99-422 

To designate the week of September 15, 
1986, through September 21, 1986, as “Na- 
tional Historically Black Colleges Week” 


H.R. 1529 / Private Law 99-15 
For the relief of Gerald M. Hendley 
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